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Chapter 1 Introduction 


In Britain the annual rate of absence from school is about 10 per 
cent. This was shown by the survey carried out in 1963-4 by the 
Education Welfare Officers’ National Association (1965, p. 6*). 

There are four main reasons for this absence, though there is 
considerable overlap between them. The first reason is illness—the 
child is unwell and is kept at home in good faith. Approximately 
80 to 90 per cent of absences are of this type. The second reason is 
parental withdrawal—the child is kept away from school by the 
parents for their own purposes. This—sometimes called ‘with- 
holding’—is the most common type of unlawful absence. It probably 
affects about twelve children in a thousand, and is often just one 
aspect of a general parental selfishness and neglect. The third reason 
for absence is truancy—the child is absent on his own initiative 
without his parents’ permission. At least five school children in a 
thousand (35,000 in all) play truant now and then, and about 2 per 
cent of all absences are due to truancy. More than half the children 
who regularly play truant are maladjusted, and their truancy is a 
warning that they may be developing delinquent tendencies. The 
fourth reason for absence is ‘school phobia’—a child seems afraid 
of going to school, or even in some cases of leaving his home, 
although his parents are anxious that he should go regularly. 
Approximately one child in a thousand is diagnosed as suffering 
from ‘school phobia’, These children are now receiving some of 
the treatment they need; but truancy as a psychological problem 
is largely ignored, and truants are little understood. There have 
been few investigations into truancy; and when it is studied or 
mentioned, it is nearly always as an incidental aspect of some wider 
problem. 

In this book I shall argue that frequent absence, especially through 


* All references are given in the bibliography, p. 108ff. 
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truancy, is a matter for concern, and that each case ages 
thoroughly investigated and appropriate measures taken. Is A 
also make practical suggestions on how this help might best 5 
given. The evidence for my statements and suggestions for ar 
ment are taken from a systematic survey of the results obtaine = 
previous investigations, and from my own formal oo 
clinical experience. But first I shall give accounts of two c. te 
who would not go to school regularly. Here and pedi a | : 
book any details which might lead to identification have bee 
altered. 


Raymond was fourteen. He looked like a boy of ten and had 
mind of a child of that age. He was illiterate, dirty, friendless an ie 
truant. The only time he ever appeared happy was when he w 
driving the rag-and-bone man’s horse and cart. When the morning 
was fine he would sometimes miss school, catch the rag-and-bone 
man’s horse, harness it to the cart, take it to the dealer’s home, and go 
round the town, holding the reins while the man walked down the 
stteets knocking on the doors. ‘ 
On days like these he would come home at twelve o’clock for his 
dinner in the usual way, and would pretend he had been at school. 
He would spend the afternoon on the sands or in the street markets, 
or, if it began to rain, in the big stores where he would do a little 
pilfering, in the cinema, or even in the doorways of shops. 
en the school attendance officer knocked on her door, 
ould know that her son was playing truant; 
end she was out. If that failed, she would say 
that Raymond was ill and that she had sent him for a walk 


Because of Raymond’s absence his mother had been summoned 
before the local court three times. O 
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At the child guidance centre I tried to teach Raymond to read, 
and I tried, too, to give supportive help to his mother; I also 
arranged for Raymond to have special tuition in class. It was im- 
possible to find a place for him in a residential special school because 
of his age, and at that time the local authority did not have a day 
special school. Sometimes he came to the centre, sometimes he 
did not; and then I would telephone the probation officer. I never 
succeeded in forming a friendly relation with him, and to his 
mother I was just another interfering nuisance. I was little help 
to either of them. 

As soon as he could, Raymond left school. The rag-and-bone 
man did not want him if he had to pay him, and so Raymond 
drifted from job to job—rarely holding one for more than a day or 
two—and into petty theft. 


Rita, aged ten, was a truant of a very different kind. She was the 
only child in the family, and was cherished by her parents, by her 
widowed grandmother who lived next door, by an aunt who lived 
on the other side of the road, and by another aunt who lived in the 
next street. She had always done well in her lessons and her teachers 
liked her; but suddenly she would not go to school. 

After many tears at the end of the summer holidays, she had gone 
into her new class; but she stayed for only a few days. Then she was 
sent home for persistent coughing and because she said that she felt 
ill. At home she seemed quite well, and so her mother suggested she 
should return to school. But there were tantrums, tears and defiance; 
and Rita stayed at home, despite the pleas of her family and the 
sympathetic efforts of the school attendance officer. When she was 
asked why she would not go to school, she would say she did not 
know, or she would cry. ‘It’s a puzzle,’ her mother said, ‘when you 
try to think what can possibly be the matter.’ 

Rita was referred to the child guidance centre; and when I 
talked to her mother, she told me that Rita had always disliked 
going to school and that, when she was enrolled at the age of five, 
she had insisted on her mother going into the school-yard with her, 
standing in line with her, and walking with her right into the class- 
room and up to her desk. After a few days the mother had been 
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able to stop going to the classroom with Rita, and gradually she 
had been able to leave her at the school entrance, so long as she 
waved to her from the little shop outside the school gates, where 
she worked part time during school hours. 

Rita settled down in the infant school; but when she was due to 
move into the junior school she became ill with mumps. When 
she had recovered, she refused to return to school. The family 
doctor allowed her to stay at home for two or three weeks until 
she was ready to go back, but even then Rita would stay only if 
she was allowed to remain in the headmaster’s room, doing odd 
jobs for him. After a week or two she gradually began to stay in the 
classroom for an occasional period, and then for half a day at a time, 
until finally she was attending school quite normally. This went on 
for two or three weeks; then she was ill for a few days. Again she 
refused to return to school, but again over a period of weeks she 
gradually did so; and there was no further difficulty until this latest 
refusal. 

It seemed advisable as a first step to regard this behaviour, not as 
a symptom of some pathological condition, but as the action of 
a girl who lacked self-confidence, who always got her own way 
if she protested enough, and who in eight weeks’ time would be 
taking the 11-plus examination. Rita was therefore told that she 


one cannot always run away 


Chapter 2 Absence from School and the Law 


It is now widely accepted that all children should have the chance of 
being educated, and that parents have a duty to send their children to 
school regularly. But these beliefs are of very recent origin. A 
hundred years ago there were no state schools for all, and only 40 
per cent of children between the ages of six and ten, and 33 per 
cent between the ages of ten and twelve, were at voluntary 
schools (Lester Smith, 1951, p. 12). The opportunity for all British 
children to go to school, and the legal and social pressures on 
children and their parents regarding school attendance, grew very 


gradually. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


© 


Throughout the eighteenth century and the major part of the nine- 
teenth the dominating philosophy was laissez-faire; and despite the 
view of Paine, James and John Stuart Mill, and others, education was 
regarded, not as the responsibility of the State, but as a service to 
be rendered by voluntary and private enterprise. Plans for educating 
the working classes were thought by many persons of influence to 
be useless, absurd and dangerous. In such circumstances anything 
in the nature of compulsory education was impracticable. 

All attempts to get Education Bills on the Statute Book were 
abortive until 1870, when after years of struggle the first Elementary 
Education Act was passed. This Act established a school board 
where there was a shortage of school accommodation, and these 
boards founded a number of schools to supplement those provided 
by voluntary bodies. 

By 1876 about half the child population was going to school; 
and the Elementary Education Act of that year made it the duty of 
the parent of every child under fourteen to see that, where the law 
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was in operation, his child received efficient elementary instruction 
in reading, writing and arithmetic. In 1880 school attendance was 
made generally compulsory, and it became illegal for any child 
from ten to thirteen years of age to be absent without a certificate of 
proficiency from an inspector. 

After 1891 elementary education became virtually free; and by 
the Act of 1899 no child under twelve was to be excused except in 
agricultural districts. 

Minor amendments to the educational system were made by 
the Education Acts of 1902, 1904 and 1906, and in 1918 half- 
time schooling was abolished and all elementary education made 
entirely free. All children without exception were to stay at school 
until the end of the term following their fourteenth birthday, and 
local education authorities were empowered to raise their school 


leaving age to fifteen (thirteen out 31 5 did so) and their school entry 
age to six (one did so). 


THE LAW IN ENGLAND AND WALES RELATING 
TO SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Under the 1944 Education Act 
parent of every child of co, 


custody of the child or young person. 


Compulsory school age 


Compulsory sc! 
(Section 35). But if a child reac 


er holidays; if he reaches it between 


LW, a ) en age at the beginning ofthe day preceding 
his birthday. Children born on r September are therefore free to 
leave school at the end of the summer term immediately preceding 


D #«; 
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their fifteenth birthday, and those whose birthday falls on 1 February 
are free to leave in the following Easter holidays. For handicapped 
pupils receiving special educational treatment in a special school, 
the compulsory school age is extended to sixteen (Education Act of 
1944, Section 38). For a child with ‘no fixed abode’ the minimum 
age is raised to six (Section 39 (3)). In February 1968 the Secretary 
of State for Education announced that he was considering the 
possibility of a single leaving date, and that the general school 
leaving age would be raised to sixteen in 1973. 

No other European country has compulsory all-day school for 
five-year-old children, and there is no agreement about the right age 
for children to start school. Only Israel and a few other countries, 
whose educational systems are based on ours, insist that children 
should start school at the age of five. In some they start at six, in 
some at seven, and in a very few at eight; but many of these 
countries have more nursery schools than we have in Britain. 

Children who are reported by an authorized medical officer to be 
unsuitable for education in school ‘because of disability of mind’ 
are transferred from schools to training centres under the Mental 
Health Act of 1959, Section 11 and Second Schedule (Sections $7, 
57A and 57B). Under Section 12 of the same Act the local health 
authority can compel these children to attend a training centre if 
they are of compulsory school age. 


Home teaching 


Under Section 36 of the Education Act a parent may educate his 
child at home, but such education must be efficient, full time, and 
suited to the child’s age, ability and aptitude. Home teaching is 
sometimes arranged for invalid children, but rarely for children 
expelled from school. A child expelled from a grammar school or 
technical school, will usually be transferred to a secondary modern 
school. A child expelled from a secondary modern school may go to 
a special school if he is judged maladjusted or found guilty of 
delinquency; if, however, he is merely uncontrollable and is under 
the age of fifteen, he cannot be excluded from the school in his own 
area, 
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Lawful absence 


Absence from school is permitted under Section 39 (2) of the 
Education Act if the child is granted leave by the school authorities 
or is prevented from going to school by sickness or some other 
unavoidable cause. Absence is also permissible on days set apart for 
religious observances, or when a child’s school is beyond a certain 
distance from his home and the local education authority has not 
arranged for him to be registered at a school nearer his home or 
arranged transport or boarding accommodation. Children of parents 
whose work necessitates their travelling from place to place are 
required to go to school at least 200 times during the year (Section 


39 (3)). 


Prosecution 


Section 39 (1) of the 1944 Act states that, if a child is registered at a 
school, it is the responsibility of the parent to ensure that he attends 
regularly; and local education authorities are instructed to prosecute 
parents who fail to do so. Only local authorities have this power. 
Children aged ten or over (eight in Scotland) may be brought 
directly before the juvenile court for absence from school without 
their parents being prosecuted. 

Laws are often easy to describe, but difficult to interpret and 
enforce. What, for example, is meant by the demand that the educa- 
tion given to a child must be efficient, full time, and suited to his 
age, ability and aptitude? 

A case in Norfolk in 1955 (Baker, 1964) exemplifies the difficulty 
of giving a satisfactory answer. A mother of seven children aged 
from three to sixteen refused to allow her children to go to school, * 
because she believed that the harm which school would do them 
would far outweigh any good they would receive there. She 
argued that she could educate them at home for careers for which, 
by temperament and talent, they were best suited. She claimed to 
have taught them reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, 
house management, French and ballet; but she did not include 
science because ‘I want to produce children who are going to-do 
something creative and not destructive’. She considered that she 
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had been more successful than the local education authority would 
have been, and that there were many successful people who had 
never gone to school. 

The mother had no training as a teacher; and, judged by the 
standards of the inspectorate, the education the children received 
was neither efficient nor full time. Against this the mother argued 
that her children were being efficiently educated according to her 
own ideas, and that as their mother she had the right to decide their 
education. Legal action against her continued for eight years. She 
made ten appearances in court, and eventually won her case. 

The official chiefly concerned with children who are absent from 
school is the school attendance officer. In England this post was set 
up by the Education Act of 1870, which empowered school boards 
to appoint officers who would enforce the by-laws concerned with 
the attendance of children at school. This is still his primary respon- 
sibility; but there is increasing emphasis on the welfare aspect of his 
work, and he now regards himself as a liaison officer between the 


local authority, the school and the home. 


SCOTLAND 


Scotland has its own educational system which is slightly different 
from that in England. It is administered by the Secretary of State, 
who works through the local education authorities and various 
independent institutions. 

Traditionally the Scots have attached a greater value to education 
than the English; and by 1868 one Scottish child in 140 was receiv- 
ing secondary education (Royal Commission on Schools in Scotland, 
1868) compared with one in 1,300 in England. Nevertheless, educa- 
tion was not made generally compulsory in Scotland until the 
Education (Scotland) Act of 1872. This compelled all children under 
thirteen to go to school, and made parents liable to punishment if 
they did not ensure that their children received instruction in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. Many parents failed in this, and in some 
cases members of the school boards encouraged their neglect by 
employing juvenile labour. Prosecutions were few. A second Act 
in 1908 laid down penalties for neglectful parents, and gave school 
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boards the power to enforce the attendance of children aged between 
five and fourteen, and made special provision for handicapped 
children. 

During the past fifty years the various enactments in England 
have generally been paralleled in Scotland, and at present the laws 


in Scotland relating to school attendance are similar to those in 
England, 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


The legal system of compulsory education in Ulster is separate 
from that in the United Kingdom and is directed by the Minister of 
Education for Northern Ireland, who works through the local 
authorities. There are the same welfare services as in the rest of 
Britain, and the compulsory school age is from five to fifteen, 
though local education committees have the power to raise the 
lower limit to five and a half or six in their areas, 


UNITED STATES 


American practice is similar to British. Since 1918 there has been 
compulsory school attendance in every state of the Union. Thirty- 
two states enforce attendance between the ages of seven and sixteen, 
and thirty-three require a minimum of nine years at school. Legisla- 
tion during the last thirty years has tended towards lowering the 
minimum and raising the maximum age of compulsory attendance. 


The responsibility of ensuring that a child goes to school is placed 
firmly upon the parent or guardian, 


Chapter 3 The Extent of Absence from School 


Exact figures for absence from school are difficult to obtain; but 
those which are available from local authorities and school welfare 
officers show that if absence were evenly spread over the school 
population and over the school year, each child would be spending 
on an average nearly half a day away from school each week. 

But absence is not equally distributed in this way. It is so per cent 
greater in February than it is in September (Sandon, 19619 p. 153), 
and probably about 25 per cent greater at the end of a week than 
at the beginning (Sandon, 1938). There are also considerable differ- 
ences between occupational groups, age groups, sexes, and types of 
schools. Generally speaking, children from the homes of unskilled 
workers are absent almost twice as often as those from the profes- 
sional classes, and primary-school pupils are absent more often than 
secondary-school. Girls over twelve are absent more than boys, and 
absence is almost twice as common in secondary modern schools 
as in grammar schools. 

For children aged six and seven the overall percentage of attend- 
ance in 1964-5 was about 93; but whilst 70 per cent of the children 
of this age were at school more than go per cent of the time, 9 per 
cent were at school less than 80 per cent (Department of Education 
and Science, 19674, vol. 2, p. 482). For children over twelve the 
Percentage of attendance seems to be approximately 93 for boys 
and 90 for girls (Bransby, 1951, p. 224; West Riding County 
Council Education Committee, 1962). For grammar schools in 
England and Wales the attendance in the autumn term is about 96 
per cent, in technical schools it is 95, and in secondary modern 
schools 92 (Association of Superintendents of Education, Welfare 
and Attendance Departments for England and Wales, 1960). There 
are some differences in attendance rates between areas. 

Within an education authority the percentage of attendance varies 
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a particular class-teacher, Bright children 
Ten even in unstreame 


schools. The same Pattern was noticeable, though less marked, in 


grammar schools, 
The overall figures for attendanc 
el 


owered by the frequent absen 
In 1947-8 one child i 


are not due to illness 
In revealing the re: 
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town; it is typical of many areas. For each child in her class the 
teacher has an absence card showing the whole school year with the 
holidays clearly marked. When a child is absent in the morning, 
his teacher puts an oblique stroke from the top right-hand corner 
to the bottom left-hand corner of the square for that day. If a child 
is absent in the afternoon, a line is drawn from the other corner, 
so that a full day’s absence is shown by a cross. There is a space for 
the teacher’s comment on the reason for the absence if it is known. 
At a certain time every week all the cards are sent to the head- 
teacher to be inspected by the school attendance officer, who calls 
at the school. 

In some areas only the cards of those children whose absence is 
suspect are sent to the head-teacher. Some teachers object to this 
‘picking out the children with Fridayitis and Mondayitis. We 
can’t always know.’ Others argue that it is by far the best method; 
for the class-teacher knows which families need most attention, and 
this saves the attendance officer wasting his time calling at the homes 
of responsible parents. 


THE EXTENT OF UNLAWFUL ABSENCE 


A child is lawfully absent when he is ill, or when there is some other 
unavoidable cause for his absence. He and his parents are breaking 
the law when he is kept away from school without good reason, or 
when he is playing truant. Teachers believe that at least 4 per cent 
of the primary-school children who are absent at any time ought to 
be at school (Department of Education and Science, 19674, vol. 1, 
P- 58). Few, however, are brought before the courts. 

More children are kept from school than play truant, and prosecu- 
tions for this offence are about five times as common as prosecutions 
for truancy. In 1954 in England and Wales, about 750 children were 
charged with truancy; there were at that time approximately six 
and a quarter million children on the registers of maintained schools 
(Education, 4 March 1955, p. 425). 

In 1963-4 there were 5,544 prosecutions for truancy or because 
the parents had kept their child at home. This figure is about 0-07 
per cent of the 7,040,462 pupils 

of, 


3.C.E.R.T., West Benga) A 
Date jR- e 4 ‘ 
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absence rate was about 10 per cent (Education Welfare Officers 
National Association, 1965, p. 6). f 
These figures from the courts are a poor guide to the ka a 
unjustified absence, for usually it is only the intractable fa en 
that are prosecuted. The few figures that have been released by i r 
authorities are possibly equally misleading. These suggest 0 
truancy is ‘slight’ or ‘negligible’, that about five children in 1,0 
play truant occasionally. f è 
Neither the Department of Education and Science ai 
Scottish Education Department nor local education ihoni i 
public the percentages of attendance within their ae S K 
number of prosecutions, nor the number of interviews by ner of the 
committees for withholding from school. The real oes children 
problem is therefore unknown. No one knows how al but 4 
are at home or in the streets when they should be at sft that 
walk round any English town on a market day in to suspect 
number is larger than the figures quoted would lead on 


TRAVELLERS’ CHILDREN 


: ing fairs 
The children of gipsies, bargees and stall-holders in a 400 
are in a special position. There are about 15,000 gipsies of the 
families in England and Wales. Approximately 90 per AA “0 
children do not go to school (Department of Educa lled are 
Science, 19674, vol. 2, pp- 596-8). Those who are ee ting 2 
some of the children of some of the gipsies who are adop 
settled way of life. 


UNITED STATES 


In the United States the 
similar to that in Bri 
Children, 1949; 


position regarding school attendance * 
tain (New York Citizens’ Come: T 
Miller, 1959). The figures from American juve 
courts, like the court returns in Britain, throw no light on the ae 
of unjustified absence, but merely mislead. Schwartz (1945) note 
that in one year in Washington D.C. 3,488 truants were known by 
the various social agencies, yet only 177 of these children appeare 
before the juvenile courts (quoted by Tappan, 1949, p. 24). 
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School attendance in the United States is affected by local politics 
and by racial issues to an extent that is quite unknown in Britain. 
This leads to a contempt for the law. In some areas a parent is not 
always sure what the law says, or whether he is in a position to obey 
it even if he wants to. My own experience with American children 
leads me to believe that many of them regard truancy both as 
defensible and as a way of gaining status among their schoo} friends. 
It is possible, therefore, that some American children who confess 
to having played truant have not in fact done so. Generally speaking, 
it would seem that the degree to which children are withheld from 
school, play truant or drop out of high school is greater in the south 


than in the north, and among Negro pupils than among white 
children. 


Some writers believe that of the four types of absencé ‘school 
phobia’ is the most serious. Certainly it is the most controversial. 
It will therefore be convenient to deal with it first. 


Chapter 4 ‘School Phobia’: 
an Outmoded Concept 


The concept of ‘school phobia’ has been useful during the past 
‘twenty years because it encouraged understanding rather than 
coercion towards children who refused to go to school; but nowa- 
days attempts to classify these children as either truants or cases of 
‘school phobia’ are rarely accurate or desirable. 

Except in a very small number of cases, children who refuse to 
go to school do not fall clearly into either category. Furthermore, 
a diagnosis of ‘phobia’, which denotes a pathological disorder, often 
leads to a neglect of causal factors within the school. But, most 
important of all, this division suggests a misleading distinction 
between children who require medical treatment because they are 
ill, and those for whom formal measures are appropriate because 
they are misbehaving. Every child who will not go to school needs 
help, and each of them must be considered as an individual case 
with individual difficulties. There are neurotic children who for one 
reason or another refuse to go to school and need psychiatric treat- 
ment, there are children who playfully take a day away from school 
and who respond to firmness; but the vast majority of children who 
will not go to school do not fall clearly into either of these categories. 
These two conditions are extremes which shade into each other. 
In every case a full study should be made and appropriate measures 
prescribed. These measures will vary from one child to another. 

The view that the concept of ‘school phobia’ is now of limited 
use does not agree with the impression one gains from reading the 
publications on ‘school phobia’ which have appeared since Broad- 
win’s article in 1932. Such articles are still influential, and they have 
given rise to many speculative theories; but they are now largely 
out of date. A historical outline will perhaps make this point more 
evident. 
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FEAR AND ANXIETY 


The word ‘fear’ is often used to describe a person’s reaction to a 
specific outside danger, while ‘anxiety’ denotes a fear that is not 
focused on any special object or situation. ‘Anxiety’ is also used to 
denote the fear which comes from within a person, because of 
wishes which he feels are dangerous to him, or because of in- 
adequately repressed thoughts and feelings which he dare not face 
(Shirley, 1963). Often, however, the terms are used synonymously. 

Everyone experiences anxiety at some time and tries to avoid, 
situations which excite it; this is a normal reaction. If the anxiety is 
overpowering or persistent, the sufferer may require special help. 
Acute attacks of anxiety are not uncommon in childhood. They 
may start suddenly and last from a few seconds to an hour. They 
may occur only occasionally or several times a day, and may be 
mistakenly considered to be heart attacks or cases of gastro- 
intestinal disorder. They may be precipitated by some frightening 
experience; but their basic cause is usually insecurity, often arising 
from an unsatisfactory environment. 

Anxiety-hysteria is sharply distinguished by psychoanalysts from 
anxicty-neurosis. The latter involves a more generalized state of 
anxiety usually accompanied by physical symptoms. 


PHOBIAS 


A phobia is a compulsive fear that is unreasonable or greatly 
exaggerated; the individual recognizes it for what it is, yet he is 
unable to overcome it. A familiar example is claustrophobia. The 
theories developed by Freud attribute such a compulsive fear 
or phobia to what he called anxiety-hysteria. This, according 
to Freud’s original interpretation, is a reaction against some 
strong but forbidden sexual desire, such as a boy's love for his 


mother. 
ó 


è 
SCHOOL PHOBIA’ 


The term ‘school phobia’ was used by Burt in London shortly after 
the First World War to describe the reactions of children who, on 
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first being brought to school, suddenly showed signs of violent 
terror. Investigation revealed that during the war many of these 
children had been taken by their mothers into the ground floor of 
the nearest school, which was used as an air-raid shelter. Their 
mothers had been afraid, and the children had come to associate 
the building with fear. This reaction seemed so closély to resemble 
claustrophobia that in his reports to the London County Council, 
Burt used the phrase ‘school phobia’ to describe it. ’ 

At that time the first child guidance clinics in Britain were being 
established, and at the insistence of the Board of Education they 
were placed under medical direction. In these clinics it was found 
that appropriate help and money were more readily available from 
local and central authorities if conditions were described in medical 
rather than in lay terms. Expressions such as ‘phobia’ and ‘neurosis 
were therefore used more widely and more loosely than before, 
and gradually they acquired vaguer and more general meanings. 
In the case of phobias, for example, 344 were named in a medical 
dictionary published in 1949. 


FREUDIAN INTERPRETATION 


In the 1920s psychoanalytic theories were popular, and great 
importance was attached to Freud’s description of the emotional 
development of the child. This was largely centred on the ‘Oedipus 
complex’, which describes a boy’s unconscious urge for sexual 
relations with his mother. As his incestuous desire grows, the boy 
regards his father as a rival for his mother’s love, and so he begins 
to wish him dead or injured. 

From this hostility a second great conflict emerges, the ‘castration 
complex’. The boy, unconsciously afraid that his father will 
retaliate by injuring him, gives up his sexual desire for his mother 
and sublimates the feeling into affection. At the same time he 
identifies himself with his father, and makes his father’s supre- 
macy and standards his own. In this way 
is formed. 


A further basic premise in Freudian theory is that a neurotic 
symptom is based on a repressed wish. When a person fears an 


his conscience or super-ego 
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event, his fear indicates that really he wants it to happen. But the 
wish itself is assumed to be unconscious. This desire remains un- 
revealed except through psychoanalytic treatment. 

Broadwin (1932) applied these two theories in a psychoanalytic 
explanation of a ‘type of truancy’ in which a child with an obses- 
sional neurosis runs home from school in terror. When he is at home 
he seems happy and carefree; but when he is at school he is miserable 
and anxious. 

Broadwin described how during his treatment it usually appears 
that the child runs home because he is afraid that ‘something terrible 
is happening to my mother’ (Broadwin, 1932, p. 254). He argued 
that because the child fears this, he must in fact want it to happen. 
Because he is afraid when he is away from his mother and thinks 
that he wants to be near her, he must in fact want to be away from 
her. Within him there is a conflict between the ‘strong, infantile 
love attachment to the mother and the intense, sadistic or hostile 
attitudes towards her’, and between ‘primitive instinctual desires . . . 
and the ego’ (p. 255). 

Much of Broadwin’s explanation is speculation rather than fact. 
Freud’s theories which underly his account were not based on first- 
hand studies of children, but on descriptions of repressed childhood 
experience subsequently related to Freud by adults who were 
suffering from neurosis. Freud and his early followers applied to 
children the concepts, terminology and explanations which they 
used with adults. This seriously limits the credibility of their 
accounts of child development. Jungian and Adlerian psycho- 
analysts never accepted the concept of the ‘Oedipus complex’, and 
today few Freudians lay much stress on it. 

Explanations of children’s behaviour based on early Freudian 
theory should be regarded as tentative and applicable to very few 
cases. Such accounts often lack objective support, and seem to be 
based on the judgment and experience of clinicians who began their 
inquiries guided by Freudian theory. Often these psychoanalysts 
did not investigate obvious aspects of the child’s situation. For 
example, Broadwin (1932, p- 258) argued that ‘to dwell alone on 
the lack of satisfaction in school work is to miss the entire point of 
the patient’s difficulties’; yet with the two cases he described he 
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made no inquiries into the situation at school, and his treatment 
was successful with only one of them. 


Psychoanalytic writers developed the view that what seems to be 
a fear of school may in fact be a fear of separation. They described 
how a child may be anxious when he goes to school because he is 
leaving his mother and because in his absence his hostile wishes 
towards her may be realized. His anxiety reflects his hatred, and he 
perceives his mother as persecuting him. It also signals impending 
danger for him (Freud, 1905 and 1926). His mother in her turn 
exploits his acute anxiety and desire for dependence. The mother and 


child are emotionally dependent on each other, yet at the same time 
they hate each other. 


Psychoanalysts believe that this hostile 


the root of separation anxiety. Often su 
relation with h 
seeks some co: 


yet dependent relation is at 
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at school and adjust satisfactorily to adult life. Probably this is 
because an over-protected child is well disciplined in certain direc- 
tions—for example, in doing homework regularly (Levy, 1943). 

All children at some time have irrational fears, and no one can 
protect a child from them entirely. If, however, he feels that he is 
loved and cherished and will never be forsaken, his fears will be 
few and mild. But a mother must be stable and happy herself before 
she can give her child the support he needs. She may be poised, 
sophisticated and self-reliant in all matters except child care. In this 
she can be a ‘frightened and frustrated little girl who feels she 
cannot cope with being a mother’ (Coolidge, 1957, p. 761). This 
makes both her and her child anxious when they are separated, and 
it makes her resent her child’s demands because she feels incapable 
of satisfying them. In cases of ‘school phobia’ the father often has 
similar attitudes; it is as if the child has ‘two anxious mothers 
to contend with instead of one’ (Waldfogel, 1957, p. 758). Their 
Over-protectiveness prevents the child from learning to master 
his emotions and to overcome his difficulties. It stops him grow- 
ing up. j 

Papers by psychoanalytic writers have usually dealt with very 
small numbers of children, and have rarely described inquiries that 
have been carried out in a scientific manner. They are thus essentially 
impressions and speculations based upon clinical experience and 
intuition. Not all of them have agreed on the main features of 
‘school phobia’, but in general they have suggested that: 


I. It is most common among children between the ages of ten 
and twelve who are above average in intelligence and 
attainment. 

2. It probably occurs equally among boys and girls. 

3- The children tend to be wilful at home but timid outside the 
home, and to have mixed feelings towards their mothers. 

4. Their mothers tend to be over-indulgent. 

5- Their fathers tend to be submissive. 

6. The most common precipitating incidents are illness or a 
change of school. 

7- The parents appear to want the child to go to school. 
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8. There are usually some physical signs of anxiety. 
9. There is a wide range of emotional disorders. 


Psychoanalytic writers believe that the main difficulty facing such 
a child lies not in the school, but in his unhappy relation with his 
mother. They consider the term ‘school phobia’ to be a misnomer, 
since they regard the fear as a sign of separation anxiety, not as a 
fear of school. = 

Nowadays psychoanalytic explanations of ‘school phobia’ are 
less frequently maintained. The main reasons for this are (a) that 
the generalizations about ‘school phobia’ are not supported by 
factual evidence, and the isolated cases which are occasionally 
reported are both exceptional and extreme; and (b) that follow-up 
studies of children treated for ‘school phobia’ by psychoanalysis 
have shown that the results obtained are nearly always disappointing. 


Depression 


A number of writers, including some Freudians, have commented 
cn depression in children who do not want to go to school. In 
some cases the depression may be transitory; in a very few children 
it is pathological. Campbell (1955) claimed that at least three- 
quarters of otherwise well-adjusted children who develop ‘school 
phobia’ are suffering from endogenous depression—a disorder that 
arises from constitutional influences rather than home or school 
conditions, 

Some writers (e.g, Agras, 1959) regard ‘school phobia’ as merely 
one feature of depression; others (e.g. Davidson, 1961) argue that 
there is a definite and causal connection between the two. Some 
case-histories support one view, others the other. 

Davidson (1961) found that more than three-quarters of her 
cases were depressed, and Clyne (1966) more than half of his group. 
But Hersov (1960a) in a comparison between children who refused 
to go to school and general clinic cases, found that depressive reac- 
tions occurred in only 20 per cent of his cases of ‘school phobia’, in 
6 per cent of his truants, and in 10 per cent of his control group. 
Anxiety reactions, however, were found in more than half his 


children with ‘school ph 


obia’, in 14 per cent of his truants, and in 
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I0 per cent of the control group. The difference is statistically 
significant (p. 136). 


“SCHOOL PHOBIA’ AND TRUANCY 


The fact that explanations of ‘school phobia’ in terms of psycho- 
analytic theory have not been much help to the practising psy- 
chologist does not answer the crucial questions: is there a ‘phobic’ 
reaction to school that is different from what is normally regarded 
as truancy, and, if so, how should it be recognized and treated? 

Among the criteria that have been suggested for distinguishing 
a child with ‘school phobia’ from a truant the most important is 
the view that the child with ‘school phobia’ stays near his mother 
when he is not at school, while the truant pretends to set off for 
school and then roams the streets. Broadly speaking, the argument 
has been that a child’s refusal to go to school is likely to be due to 
‘school phobia’ when: l 


1. The child’s parents cannot get him to school, even though 
they are anxious that he should go. 

2. The child is unreasonably worried about problems that other 
children deal with quite adequately. 

3. There are recurring physical symptoms for which there is 
no apparent cause. 

4. The child is fearful, withdrawn and inactive. 

5. He not merely dislikes school, he is terrified of it. 

6. He comes from a home where education is valued. 


There is little soundly-based evidence to support these views. 
Although the children described in the papers from which these 
views were taken had been diagnosed as having ‘school phobia’, 
not all clinicians would agree on the diagnosis. Furthermore, 
few of these distinctions are confirmed by comparing children diag- 
nosed as having ‘school phobia’ with children considered to be 
truants. 

The first comparison between the two types of case was that of 
Warren (1948) in London. He investigated the differences between 
eight cases of ‘special truancy’ and twelve ‘typical truants’ for whose 
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behaviour ‘there were always obvious and simple causes’ (p.267). 
All the ‘special’ cases had a history of neurotic traits. They were 
acutely anxious and depended too much on their parents. They 
defied and disobeyed them, but they did not run away from home, 
or become delinquent as the truants did. The material circumstances 
of their homes and their progress in school were more favourable 
than those of the truants. 

Hersov's comparison of truants with ‘neurotic’ children who 
refused to go to school showed some differences between the two 
groups, though there was some overlap. The ‘neurotic’ children 
usually came from homes where nervous disorders were common 
and where the mothers were over-protective and indulgent, whilst 
the fathers were passive and uninterested. The ‘truant’ children 
tended to come from large families that were poorly disciplined and 
had little respect for social regulations (Hersov, 19602). In a further 
study Hersov (1960b) concluded that ‘refusal to attend school is not 
: 1 entity but one aspect of behaviour in an affective disorder 

. 143). 

Cooper (1962) analysed questionnaires completed by child 
guidance teams. The returns seemed to show that truancy was 
being regarded as a social and not a psychological problem, and was 
therefore being dealt with by welfare departments rather than by the 
child guidance services, Cooper (1966) later compared two groups of 
forty children who refused to go regularly to school. One group 
was taken from the files of a child guidance service to which they 
had been referred for ‘school phobia’, the other from the records of 
the school welfare service which was concerned with themas truants. 
Four of this second group were passed to the welfare department 


and the homes. 
There were no di 


ended by th 


that refusal to 


scernible differences between the schools 
© two groups of children. There was some evidence 
8° to school took place when the child changed his 
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school or class. But on the whole both the truants and the children 
with ‘school phobia’ had not suffered more changes than the 
children in the control groups. There was a slight tendency for the 
pupils treated by the school psychological service to receive more 
consideration from their teachers than those who were being dealt 
with by the welfare department. The intellectual level of the first 
group (those with ‘school phobia’) assessed by a group test of 
intelligence was 104, and that of the second group (‘truants’) 85; 
their attainment quotients were 106 and 87 respectively. 

The children suffering from ‘school phobia’ came from homes 
of a higher socio-economic level than the truants. Their parents 
were more anxious and more strict than those of the truants; 
they were also more interested in education. Both the truants and 
the children with ‘school phobia’ were timid, anxious and rather 
solitary. P 

This inquiry by Cooper casts further doubts on the validity and 
the usefulness of trying to distinguish between those children whose 
absence is thought to be due to a neurosis and those in whom it is 
a form of misbehaviour. Her use of ‘school refusal’ as a blanket term 
to cover both types of case avoids this distinction—and also the 
disadvantages of ‘phobia’—though Cooper herself subdivides the 
children into those who show a ‘phobic-type’ reaction to school and 
those with a ‘truant-like’ reaction. But the expression is confusing, 
since some writers (e.g. Clyne) use it as synonymous with ‘school 
phobia’ and distinguish ‘school refusers’ from ‘truants’. Morgan 
prefers the term ‘school anxiety’ to ‘school phobia’; but this suggests 
that itis the school which is anxious. The 1966 International Congress 
of Child Psychiatry used ‘school avoidance’ instead of ‘school 
phobia’; but this is open to the same sort of objection. “Truancy’ 
cannot satisfactorily be extended to include all cases, for, though it 
has long been accepted as meaning absence on the child’s own 
initiative, it carries with it the implication of delinquency (see 
chapter 5). ’ 

Whatever the terminology used, one principle is essential: all 
cases of frequent absence from school should be thoroughly exam- 
ined and appropriate treatment should be given to each child: this 
will differ for different children. 


C 
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INCIDENCE OF ‘SCHOOL PHOBIA’ 


A rough estimate based on contradictory returns from child guidance 
clinics is that one child in a thousand is diagnosed as suffering from 
‘school phobia’. The number varies from one area to another. Some 
press reports make it seem much larger. The Guardian on 23 
November 1959 stated that ‘More children are suffering from 
“school phobia” each year’. In fact, the report on which the article 
was based indicates that in an area with a school population of 
about 50,000 only twenty children with ‘school phobia’ were 
referred to the child guidance service in 1958. The Observer in 


ever before. He asked the question, “Why should a child from a 
good home, with good parents, and 
advantage suddenly go sour?” 


» 1959). Burne (1966), a school medical 
» Teported twelve cases out of a school 
000, i.e. one in 300, 


s do not reflect a difference in social class. In 
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the United States it has been suggested that most children with 
‘school phobia’ come from middle-class homes, but this is not so in 
Britain. For example, the parents of the children described by 
Nursten (1958) and Chazan (1962) were skilled or semi-skilled 
workers, those studied by Morgan (1959) were from all social 
classes, whilst a third of those in Hersov’s research (1960a) were 
from the two highest social classes. In Britain the diagnosis of ‘school 
phobia’ is probably made more often for working-class children 
because they are more numerous. 

Nor do the contradictory returns from child guidance clinics 
mean that ‘school phobia’ is more common in some parts of Britain 
than in others. There are at least three more probable explanations. 
First, the number of children that will be referred to the local child 
guidance clinic for ‘school phobia’ or for any other difficulty depends 
in part on the personal relations between the staff of the clinic and 
the doctors, teachers, school attendance officers and the other social 
workers in the area; and also in part on the interest they have in 
dealing with such problems themselves. A popular psychiatrist or 
Psychologist will receive more referrals than one who is unpopular; ` 
and if he is specially concerned about children who refuse to go to 
school, and if this is known, more children with that condition will 

e sent to him than if he were known to be specially interested in 
some other disorder. 

A second possible explanation is that when an appointment at 
the clinic is first made, the reason given by the person making the 
appointment may on investigation not be the main problem facing 
the child. One clinic may use the first, another the second diagnosis 
as the basis for its statistical return to the employing authority. A 
child referred for enuresis may in fact seldom wet his bed and yet 
often refuse to go to school. A boy referred for ‘school phobia’ 
may have played truant only once, but have great difficulty with 
Teading. 

If the clinic uses the seven-point classification of the Underwood 
Report, a child who shows neurotic reactions and also refuses to 
8° to school would be included under the heading ‘nervous dis- 
orders’ and probably not under a sub-heading of ‘school phobia’ or 
school refusal’, This might make it difficult for the clinic staff to 
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say how many such cases had been treated. The question of classifica- 
tion is further complicated by the fact that many children who are 
reluctant to go to school have other difficulties; and a child could 
be classified under one of these other problems—for example, under 
‘habit disorders’—according to the preference of the clerk or social 
worker responsible for the filing. 

A third possible reason why some clinics report a higher per- 
centage of ‘school phobia’ cases than others is the difficulty of 
distinguishing ‘school phobia’ from truancy. Some psychiatrists and 
psychologists regard as examples of ‘school phobia’ children whom 
others would call truants. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS AND FAMILY DOCTORS 


Physicians with only hospital or clinical experience sometimes tend 
to think of emotional disorders in the same way as they think of 
physical illness. They regard them as separate clinical entities with 
definite symptoms, clearly-established causes and well-recognize 
methods of treatment, the causes and the treatment being the same 
for all patients, irrespective of individual differences in personality 
and social circumstances. Thus some consultants tend to rega! 
‘school phobia’ as a definite illness with a distinctive set of symptoms, 
a well-known cause and approved forms of treatment. 

However, most children who refuse to go to school are not see? 
by medical consultants in hospitals, but by family doctors an 
educational psychologists. These rarely write about their methods 
unless they wish to put forward a new point of view. 

i In psychologists’ clinics and doctors’ surgeries the usual procedure 
is to investigate a child’s difficulties along common-sense lines an 

then give common-sense treatment to help him. If he does not want 
to go to school or seems afraid to leave home, the obvious interpreta- 
tion is that there is either something at school that he does not like 
or something else he would rather do. Before considering a patho- 
logical condition the obvious possibilities must first be explore¢- 
This necessitates a thorough examination of both the child and his 


environment, especially his home and school. It is not enough t° 
speculate. 
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Clyne (1966) is the only general practitioner who has written a 
book on ‘school phobia’; but his views are not typical of family 
doctors. He maintains that learning difficulties and the attitudes of 
the child’s teachers are unimportant factors in ‘school phobia’; yet 
he rarely inquired into a child’s account of the difficulties he was 
finding at school, or questioned the truth of the child’s statements. 
He argued that since the child felt like this about his teachers and 
school-fellows, the facts of the matter were unimportant. But 
most therapists prefer to know whether they are dealing with a 
real situation or with a child’s fantasies. However, it must be admitted 
that Clyne was successful: all but two of his fifty-five patients 
returned to school. 

Even when a doctor or the members of a child guidance team do 
investigate a child’s attitude to his school by questioning the teachers, 
possible problems are often difficult to detect; for it is not the 
objective view of the school that is important, but the subjective 
feeling of the child himself; not the school through the eyes of a 
detached adult, but through those of the child. The results of 
Cooper’s inquiry (1962) tend to minimize the place of the school. . 
Thave examined many cases where I have not found any problem 
in the child’s relations with his teachers or with other children or 
in his school work; and yet he was afraid to go to school. However, 
it is easy to miss a situation such as bullying, for one cannot rely 
on children always speaking the truth. 

There are many tensions in school life. School is the first important 
experience outside the family circle that involves a recurrent separa- 
tion from home. It also compels the child to adjust himself to strange 
children and to unfamiliar adults, and to share the attention of a 
substitute mother. At the same time, even in the reception class, 
it often forces him to perform tasks that he finds difficult. As he 
becomes older he competes with other boys and girls, and his 
inadequacies and ignorance are seen by his classmates. 

In some cases @ recent death precipitates the child’s refusal to 
leave home, as if to the child going away and dying have become 
Synonymous. Any fear that his mother might die or suffer severe 
Injury thus becomes more real. 

In other children there may be various precipitating causes, such 
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as having to pass a fierce dog every time he goes to school, a change 
to an uncongenial teacher or class, bullying, a new baby and change 
of routine at home. Sometimes it is the result of failure in school 
work, pressure from a new and more exacting school, or, among 
children transferred to grammar schools, feelings of social inferiority. 
Such fears are often very difficult to detect, for a teacher may hot 
realize that he seems frightening to some of his pupils, and in cases 
of bullying the child is terrified lest the bully redoubles his persecu- 
tion when he learns that he has been reported. In some cases—like 
the following—the parents and the child may know the reason for 
his fear, but not divulge it. 


Eric was thirteen, a conscientious pupil at the technical school, and 
popular with both teachers and classmates. He went to church 
regularly with his parents and was a welcome member of the youth 
club. Then suddenly he refused to go to school, saying he was 
frightened that on the way his heart would stop beating and he 
would die. 

« He was as reluctant to go to the child guidance centre as to go to 
school, so I called at his home. I found him playing happily with 
an electric train and watching television. He looked and behaved 
perfectly normally. Thinking that he might be malingering, I took 
him in my car to see the headmaster. As we drew near the school 
he became most agitated; and if the car door had not been locked, 
he would have jumped out, even though the car was moving at 
speed. He was obviously in great distress and pleaded to be allowed 
to return home. When the car was turned round his fear eased a 
little, and as we drew nearer and nearer home, he became more 
and more relaxed. 

He had read in the newspapers, he said, of people dropping dead 
in the street, and he was frightened that this was going to happen to 
him. He was eating and sleeping normally, his mother reported; but 
nothing seemed to interest him, and he was very preoccupied with 
thoughts of death. He was the only child left at home, as an elder 
sister had recently married and had moved out of town. This had 
upset him, though he was very fond of his brother-in-law. His 
parents seemed to love each other and to love him. It appeared a 
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happy home, and no source of tension could be discovered. There 
was no sign of hostility towards Eric in the school or at home, and 
his behaviour remained a mystery. He was not improved by taking 
phenobarbitone, or by talking to the psychiatrist or myself; and so 
an abreaction with sodium pentothal was carried out by the con- 
sultant psychiatrist. 

During the abreaction Eric described a distressing event which 
had occurred about a week before he complained of this fear of 
dying. Apparently his father had accused him of stealing money 
out of his pockets. When Eric denied it, his father said he was going 
to punish him—not for stealing, but for lying. Eric told the 
psychiatrist that he had not taken the money, but that he had later 
confessed to having done so in order to escape being beaten. When 
he had made his confession—which was, in fact, his onl; lie—his 
father said he must be punished. He drew up a document which said 
that he and his wife irrevocably gave up all rights to Eric, and that 
they wished the children’s officer to take him into one of the local 
authority’s homes. They then put Eric into the car and drove to 
see the children’s officer. It was lunch-time and his office was closed. 
The boy was thereupon taken backwards and forwards from 
office to car until he was in tears and almost hysterical. His father 
then told him that as he seemed to be suitably sorry he could stay 
at home. 

Neither the parents nor the boy had mentioned this incident in 
earlier interviews, and it was only revealed in the abreaction. It was 
impossible for the parents not to have remembered it, but perhaps 
Eric had repressed the whole horrifying experience. Possibly the 
parents realized that this was the cause of Eric’s condition and felt 
ashamed, But it was difficult to reconcile their solicitude and their 
general behaviour with this cruelty. 

After the abreaction a further appointment was arranged so that 
Eric’s difficulties could be discussed with his parents—there was no 
real evidence that the story was true. The following day they 
telephoned to say that Eric had lost his fear of dying and of going to 
school, and so they did not wish for any further appointments. They 
did not reply to letters asking how Eric was progressing, but the 

eadmaster reported that he was coming to school regularly. When 
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I saw him in the school he was reluctant to talk to me, but said that 
he was no longer afraid of dying. 


Eric’s case does not fit the description of ‘school phobia’ given by 
such writers as Broadwin, Johnson and Goldberg, for no physical 
symptoms were discovered and no hatred of his mother. His fear 
related not to school itself, but to going to school, because he might 
die in the street. Possibly he lied about the fear, and was reallyafraid 
that the children’s officer might call at the school to collect him. But 
in the broad and loose use of ‘school phobia’ which is now current, 
an intelligent child from a good home who seems terrified to leave 
the house and go to school, although he has no apparent difficulties 
at school, is likely to be diagnosed as suffering from this condition. 


Chapter 5 ‘School Phobia’: its Treatment 


When physical symptoms dominate the picture, the first professional 
person whom the parents consult is often’ their family doctor. If 
he assures them that there is nothing physically wrong with their 
child, he will probably give common-sense advice and suggest a 
day or two away from school. 

Most general practitioners are now alert to the emotional basis 
of many illnesses; and if the first-aid measures of reassurance and 
rest are not successful, they will probably refer him to the child 
guidance service or the local consultant paediatrician. Probably they 
will not attempt intensive treatment themselves because of the time 
it would involve and because the difficulty is clearly associated in 
some way with the school. Whether they get in touch with the 
child guidance service or prefer the paediatrician will sometimes 
depend on the attitude of the child’s parents. The paediatrician can 
himself refer the child to the child guidance centre, or admit him to 
hospital in a severe case and call in the psychiatrist. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


There are child guidance clinics of some kind in every area in 
Britain; they are listed in the telephone directory, usually under the 
name of the local education committee. A parent can make an 
appointment by writing or telephoning to the clinic direct, or 
by asking the child’s head-teacher or the doctor to do so. It 
must, however, be stressed that in general there are not enough 
child guidance clinics to give help to all those who need it; that 
there are not likély to be in the foreseeable future, and that there are 
very few figures available to show whether such treatment is 
effective. 

: At the beginning of 1966 there were 344 child guidance clinics 
in England and Wales run by local authorities with (in full-time 
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equivalents) 120 psychiatrists, 168 psychiatric social workers and 369 
psychologists to deal with about nine million children, m 
million of whom were at school (Department of Education si 
Science, 1967b, pp. 46 and 47). In Ulster the number of chi 
guidance clinics is even less adequate. In Scotland, where there = 
one and a quarter million children and 108 psychologists in = 
child guidance service, it is claimed that the number should e 
doubled (Personal communication from the Scottish Education 
Department). ms Z 

From figures given in the Underwood Report T 
Education, 1955, PP- 96-9) it would appear that at least one c : 
in fifty requires child guidance treatment in any one year; but bes 
1965, for example, the number of children in England and Wa = 
who actually received it was $4,418—about a third of the lone 
estimate of those in need, The Proportion of children receiving pe 
help in 1966 differed between areas (Department of Education an 
Science, 19675), 
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Insisting on an immediate return to school succeeded with twenty 
of the twenty-six children treated by Eisenberg (1958), with twenty- 
nine of the forty-one who were followed up by Rodriguez and his 
associates (1959) three years after treatment, and with forty of the 
forty-seven investigated by Warnecke (1964, p. 75), though only 
twenty-three of these were considered to show any general improve- 
ment. Perhaps the most striking account of the success to be gained 
by this method is that of Kennedy (1965). He reported complete 
success with fifty children, none of whom relapsed during a two- 
year follow-up. The difficulty is in deciding which is the right 
type of case. For Kennedy it is the ‘neurotic-crisis’ type, where 
a child of well-adjusted parents who is doing badly at school 
suddenly refuses to go to school. After allowing absence for 
a short time, Talbot (1957) was successful with twenty of the 
twenty-four children she described, Davidson (1961) with twenty- 
five out of thirty, and Chazan (1962) with twenty-nine out of 
thirty-three, though for nineteen of these a change of school was 
recommended. 

There seems little difference in the results: the speedy return:to 
school and the return after permitted absence were both successful in 
about 80 per cent of the cases. It is not certain, however, that they 
are the same type of case, although they were diagnosed as suffering 
from the same condition. Possibly, therefore, the best approach is 
an immediate resumption of attendance when possible, the period 
of time at school being gradually increased—the school staff co- 
Operating with the psychologist so that the child gradually resumes 
normal schooling in easy stages stretched over two, three or even 
four weeks (Garvey and Hegrenes, 1966). 


BEHAVIOUR THERAPY 


This form of treatment is favoured by Eysenck and Rachman (19654 
and b). They argue that, although the type of help given to a child 
will naturally be determined by the nature of his complaint, in most 
cases a programme of ‘graduated desensitization’ should be adopted. 
Eysenck (1964) had earlier maintained that there is little evidence to 
suggest that any of the present forms of treatment or punishment are 
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effective with delinquents; but that behaviour therapy based on the 
principle of conditioning brings about considerable improvement 
in a short time. He argues that, since the learning ofa wrong reaction 
is the cause of a disorder, the cure is to learn a new and more 
appropriate response rather than deal with hypothetical causes. 
‘Get rid of the symptom (skeletal and autonomic) and you have eli- 
minated the neurosis, say Eysenck and Rachman (1965b, p. 10). 
“Treatment should be directed to the underlying psychiatric disturb- 
ance and not to the symptom of school refusal,’ say most psychiatrists 
(Kahn and Nursten, 1962, p- 715). Eysenck’s views have met with 
some opposition. The experimental findings which he quotes are 
tentative, and some of the samples studied are probably not repre- 
sentative. There are few figures to support his argument; but equally 
there are few figures available from which one can evaluate the more 
traditional clinical techniques advocated by Kahn. . 
The most extensive follow-up study that has been reported is 
that of Coolidge and his associates (1964) in the United States. They 
tried to assess the progress of sixty-six children ten years after they 
had received psychiatric help for ‘school phobia’. Their treatment 
had had a psychoanalytic bias. Ten of the group could not be located 
and seven had other more pervasive disorders. Of the remaining 
forty-nine, forty-seven returned to school, and had either graduated 
or were still attending high school or college. But half still had 
residual symptoms such as apprehension about school, exaggerated 
concern over examinations and some psychosomatic signs of anxiety. 
Only thirteen were satisfactory in adjustment. s 
Grossberg’s review (1964) of cases treated by ‘behaviour therapy 
indicates that therapy aimed at symptoms is generally effective and 
the improvement usually persists. The method of gradual return 


also has the advantage that it can be applied by school welfare 
officers and by other social workers. 


REMOVAL FROM HOME 


Some parents bring their children to a child guidance clinic, not 
because they want to but because someone has urged them to. The 
psychiatrist or psychologist must therefore take great care to win 
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their confidence, since it is on the personal relation between the 
therapist and the patient that treatment will be based. 

When a mother and child are too dependent on each other, it is 
sometimes possible to break their need by widening the child’s circle 
of friends, by arranging for him to join a club of some kind, or by 
introducing his mother to new interests and organizations, and 
encouraging her to spend a day away from home from time to time. 
Treatment away from home is usually unsuitable in such cases 
because of the pain it would cause the child and his parents. Even for 
children for whom residential treatment is appropriate, the staff of a 
child guidance clinic would hesitate to make the recommendation 
because of the enormous difficulty in securing a place in a psychiatric 
unit for children, or in a residential special school or hostel. Remand 
homes are unsuitable for the timid child because of their connection 
with the juvenile court. 

It is obviously much easier to arrange residential treatment from 
an out-patient psychiatric clinic attached to a hospital than from a 
child guidance centre in the provinces maintained bya local authority. 
Warren (1948), for example, admitted to hospital three of the eight 
children he was treating. He stressed that they must be made to go 
to school when they are away from their parents. He reported that 
‘treatment . . . has been found to be difficult, prolonged, and in many 
ways unsatisfactory’ (p. 268). Hersov (1960b) arranged hospital treat- 
ment for more than half of his fifty cases of ‘school phobia’. Two- 
thirds of his cases returned to school, and the improvement was 
maintained in twenty-nine of them. The sixteen children treated in the 
United States by Weiss and Cain (1964) were able to stay in hospital 
for an average period of nine months, and eight were then able to 
go to boarding schools or hostels. Treatment was successful in 
fourteen of these sixteen cases. 

The results of in-patient hospital treatment for children with 
‘school phobia’ and of out-patient child guidance treatment seem 
very similar. Probably they differ little from the success achieved by 
family doctors, though it is possible that hospital cases are more 
severe. 

It is clear that there is no one best treatment for a child who refuses 
to go to school; it depends, as I have said, on the particular child, the 
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home circumstances, the school situation and the facilities available. 
It is ‘as absurd to speak of “the treatment” of tics or school phobia 
(or any other symptom complex) as it would be for a physician to 
describe “the treatment” of loss of weight’ (Stone, 1965, p. 242). 
In all cases, however, it is advisable to gain the active support of the 
teachers and the child’s doctor, and in most of them to aim at the 
child returning to school without delay. It is useful if one of the 
parents or a member of the child guidance staff takes the child to 
school each morning, and perhaps even goes with him to the class- 
room door. Sometimes it helps if he is also told on the first morning 
that he can go home at playtime, or that his mother will come and 
meet him. His time at school should gradually be lengthened so that 
within about a fortnight he is there full time. Remedial teaching e 
other support should be given if they are needed. From a theoretica 

and long-term point of view an attempt should always be made to 
solve the main difficulties the child faces at school and in his home; 
but quite often parents will think it advisable to leave well alone, 
and will refuse appointments at the child guidance centre once their 
child is going to school regularly and is apparently happy. I myself 
have not once found ita solution to movea child with ‘school phobia 

from one school to another, although other writers have and it seems 
such an obvious and common-sense action to take. Presumably it 
depends on the situation in the school. If there is some specific 
problem which cannot be changed, such as a permanent antagonism 
between the child and one of the other children ora strong and fixed 


dislike for a particular teacher, then a transfer would be the obvious 
remedy, 


DRUGS 


Thave referred to the giving of dru 
ing from ‘school phobia’ 
other forms of diffi 


therefore relevant here, : 

In Britain certain drugs can only be prescribed by medical prac- 
titioners, and in child guidance clinics recommendations about any 
drugs are made only by the medical staff. Some favour their use, 
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others deprecate it. A frequent objection is that the various brands of 
‘tranquillizers’, sedatives and stimulants may cause unforeseen reac- 
tions in children. The recent article by Frommer (1967) warns against 
possible side-effects from phenobarbitone. This is the most commonly 
prescribed sedative. Frommer suggests that ‘depressive illness’ occurs 
more frequently among children than is generally realized; and she 
recommends that if a condition is one of ‘depression’ rather than 
‘anxiety’, it should be treated by anti-depressants such as phenelzine 
(nardil) with chlordiazepoxide (librium) rather than by general 
sedatives, for example, phenobarbitone. She treated forty-one 
children with both drugs. The children were of two types: children 
with ‘mood disorders’, and ‘phobic’ children, who were afraid of 
leaving their mothers and particularly of going to school. Of the 
thirty-two children who completed the treatment twenty-eight 
improved on anti-depressants, but only one showed convincing 
improvement on phenobarbitone. However, significant side-effects 
were noted in several cases. 

The usefulness of this experiment is limited by the absence of (a) a 
description of how the diagnosis of ‘depressive illness’ was reached . 
(since symptoms given for the two groups closely resemble those 
given by psychoanalytic writers as indicating anxiety-neurosis), 
and (b) the smallness of the groups. Also, no systematic attempts were 
made to get a complete case-history for each child, and no informa- 
tion is given about the school attendance or later school progress of 
the ‘phobic’ cases who are classified as ‘improved’. Nevertheless, 
Frommer’s report isa reminder that different children react differently 
to the same drug, and that drugs which are commonly used may 
nevertheless have harmful effects on some children. Recently there 
have also been warnings on the limitation of depressants such as 
sodium pentothal (thiopental sodium) and related barbiturates, 
which alter conscious control sufficiently to allow a patient to 
describe experiences and release feelings which have been withheld 
Or repressed. 3 

If there is any possibility of dangerous side-effects from the 
recommended drug, it is always desirable to admit the child to 
Ospital for a few days so that small amounts can be tried under 
Supervision. But this is often disturbing to the child, and it is difficult 
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to arrange because of the acute demand for the very few beds that 
are available in psychiatric units for children. 

The Ministry of Health has recently warned that tranquillizers and 
similar drugs should not be prescribed unless it is known from con- 


trolled trials what their effect will be. “They are not a general 
placebo.” 


Chapter 6 The Importance of Truancy 


The usual phrase ‘playing truant’, and the children’s expressions 
‘twagging it’, ‘mitching’, ‘doing a bunk’, suggest that truancy is a 
light-hearted game. In fact most persistent truants are unhappy 
children, and truancy is ‘the kindergarten of crime (Healy, 1915, p. 
779). 


TRUANCY AND DELINQUENCY 


In 1925 Burt wrote: ‘Among cases brought to me on other grounds, 
24 per cent of the boys and 9 per cent of the girls proved to have been 
truants in the past; and, in nearly every one, truancy was the earliest 
offence’ (Burt, 1925, p. 455). Every writer since then who has studied 
both these problems seems to have commented on the connection > 
between them. , ) 

If a boy finds that he can successfully avoid going to school, it 
is a step to believing that he can just as easily succeed with other 
offences. To keep warm, truants like to go into cinemas or shops. 
They may steal the admission fee or be tempted by the goods E 
display. Unable to have a meal at home or at school, they may stea 
money for food. ae 

My own findings are typical of many. Of 137 pupils whose 
Parents were prosecuted for their children’s truancy during the = 
Year period which I studied, sixty-four had police records by the en : 
of the following year. Later I compared a representative sample o 
truants with a matched group of general clinic cases, and found a 
correlation between truancy and stealing of 0°56.* 

* In statistics a correlation indicates the amount of agreement between two sets of 
Measures. A coefficient of correlation of zero means that there is no association between 
the two. A coefficient of 1-0 indicates perfect agreement or relation. Partial agreement 
1s expressed by fractions between these limits. A close relation between two measures 


OCs not necessarily imply that one causes the other, but only that the two vary 
together, 
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That one truant in two commits other offences was also reported 
from Britain by Ferguson (1952) and from the United States by 
Kamerdze (1955). The proportion of delinquent children who have 
records of truancy has been placed as high as 95 per cent in the 
United States (Glueck, 1950, p. 148). j 
The report of the Association of Superintendents of Education, 
Welfare and Attendance Departments for England and Wales (1960) 
indicated that one child in four who appears in our juvenile courts 
has a record of irregular school attendance through truancy Or 
through his parents allowing him to stay away from school, though 
there is some difference between areas, and a few delinquents go to 
school quite regularly (Dell, 1963). If they join the Services, truants 
tend to become delinquent, and they often have poor employment 
records in civil life (Trenaman, 19 52; Spencer, 1954). Probably about 
a third of the male prisoners in British gaols were frequently absent 
when they were schoolboys (Pitts and Simon, 1954). 
The following cases which I dealt with show the link between 
truancy, other delinquencies and an unhappy home background. 
Roger, aged ten, was referred to the child guidance centre for stealing, 
playing truant and lying. He had behaved like this since he was a 
little child. At school he showed ability, but was uninterested, morose 
and sullen. Occasionally he ran home from the playground to his 
adoptive mother, and he rarely played for long in the street without 
going into the house for a moment. He had been legally adopted at 
the age of three and a half. His natural father was in prison and his 
natural mother was a prostitute. 
The adoptive parents had had a son of their own, but he had been 

ed in a road accident. They therefore decided to adopt a child and 
asked the children’s officer for a girl, but accepted Roger when he 
was offered to them. This was the fifth foster home into which Roget 
had been placed within a year, and it was not surprising that he 
showed many nervous symptoms. 

Roger told me that he was adopted, but he remembered nothing 
about his natural parents. He admitted stealing, but he said that some- 
times his mother called him a thief when he had merely taken some- 
thing to cat from the pantry. He had told neighbours that his parents 
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did not give him enough to eat and had asked them for food. Roger 
never criticized his mother, although she repeatedly criticized him. 
She complained to me of incidents that had happened many months 
before, and described Roger’s misdeeds at length. She seemed strict 
Over minor matters and yet very erratic in her punishment. Her 
husband was a deep-sea fisherman, and so he was rarely at home, but 
at the time of the boy’s referral he was working on the land. He took 
little interest in Roger except to beat him for stealing. His lack of 
feeling for the boy was apparent when the social worker called on 
the family; he took no part in the conversation, but was engrossed 
in the blaring television set. 

Roger’s parents said that they got on well together, but admitted 
that they often quarrelled. They expected too much from Roger 
and were completely unreliable. Although the mother claimed to 
love him, many of her actions seemed to belie it. Perhaps the kindest 
interpretation was that, if, as it appeared, she no longer wanted the 
boy, it was unconscious and based on disappointment and consequent 
resentment. 

; Treatment away from home seemed to be indicated; but as places * 
in psychiatric wards for children and residential schools are few and 
difficult to obtain, it was impressed on his mother that she should not 
tell Roger of the possibility of his going away. But she did so, and, 
despite a further warning, she stood up in the juvenile court when he 
was being charged with stealing from her to say that he was going to 
a mental hospital and that it would be better than prison. 3 

Roger was put on probation on condition thatheattended the child 
guidance centre until he could be admitted to hospital. His mother 
filed to keep many appointments without warning or apology and 
Was most inconsistent in her attitude. In one breath she complained 
bitterly about Roger and in another said, ‘I think my way is best... . 
I could not wish for a better boy,’ or again, ‘Poor little bastard!’ 
Sometimes she would say that his behaviour at home was perfect and 
that it was only otit of doors that he misbehaved; the next minute she 
Would contradict herself, 

After some months Roger was admitted to hospital. When his 
Mother visited him, she complained of his unkempt appearance, that 

€ was dirty, his new trousers were torn and there were holes in his 
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socks. She contrasted him with other children in the ward who 
seemed neat and tidy. She was also disappointed that although he 
made a great fuss of her for the first few minutes, he soon ran off to 
climb trees, and several times the nurses had to bring him back to 
talk to her. She complained that in the hospital he had broken a new 
fountain pen and other presents she had given him, that he had 
spattered ink all over the bedclothes, and that he defaced his letters 
to her until they were almost illegible. She said that it was costing too 
much to travel the eighty miles to visit him, and inquired if the child 
guidance authorities could defray this. She also asked if they would 
help her to adopt a baby girl, but she was dissuaded from pursuing 
this idea. During the next few weeks her criticisms continued, even 
though the reports from the hospital were most encouraging. 

When Roger was allowed home for a few days, his mother asked 
if it were necessary for him to return to hospital, saying that his 
clothes were all spoiled and that he looked so dishevelled in hospital 
that she hardly knew how to stop herself crying. It was explained to 
her that one of the purposes of Roger’s being in hospital was to work 

“out his difficulties, and that discipline over clothes in the hospital 
setting would not be advisable in the early stages. It was suggested 
that ruined clothes were part of the cost of his greatly improved 
condition, and that she should buy cheap strong corduroys and keep 
his best clothes for visiting days. She then grumbled that since going 
to hospital Roger’s table manners were not good; ‘He puts too much 
food into his mouth and talks with his mouth full’, She soon stopped 
visiting him altogether. 

Roger’s condition improved so greatly in the psychiatric unit that 
the medical superintendent felt that he must discharge him, even 
though a place had not been found for him in a residential special 
school for maladjusted children. When Roger came home, he visite 
the child guidance centre for psychiatric interviews, and the first 
time there were mutual adoring looks between the boy and his 
mother. For several weeks the mother gave good reports, and then 
she began to miss appointments. When finally she did come to the 
centre, she complained that since Roger had been home he had con- 
tinually stolen out of her purse, from the money box and from his 
grandmother’s wardrobe, and that after being put to bed he had 
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often run into the street. While the mother was reciting her com- 
plaints, Roger was drawing in another room—a picture of a small 
boy crying. 

After this Roger’s mother again failed to keep her appointments at 
the centre, and it was learned from the school that Roger was play- 
ing truant and stealing. A few weeks later his mother left her husband 
for another man. She took Roger with her, but her solicitor notified 
the father that she no longer wanted the boy and that he was to look 
after him. As the father was now at sea, this was not possible. The 
father was also left with debts amounting to five hundred pounds 
which the mother had incurred, and while he was away she had 
arranged for all the furniture to be taken out of the house and sold. 

A few days later she sent Roger to school, telling him to have 
dinner with his grandmother. She then sent a telegram to his father 
saying that she was leaving the town and was not taking Roger with 
her. The grandmother was unable to look after Roger and so, when 
his father came home from sea, Roger was putintoa children’s home. 
When he was last seen he did not seem to care what happened to 

m. á 


Lydia, aged thirteen and a half, had a much longer record of truancy 
than Roger, but like him she was first prosecuted not for truancy but 
for stealing. Her home consisted of three rooms at the back of a 
derelict shop on a street corner among houses that were being 
demolished as part of a slum-clearance scheme. The only entrance 
was through a back door which opened directly on to the street. 
The house was clean and moderately well furnished, although Lydia’s 
mother was an invalid, It was most difficult for her to hear anything 
Lydia said because she was deaf, and the girl seemed to have very 
little to do either with her mother or with her father, who was out 
at work most of the day and several evenings a week. 

Having himself been brought up in an orphanage, Lydia’s father 
wanted to do all-he could to make his daughter happy; but she did 
hot respond to his kindness. He was hurt and disappointed at her 
lying and stealing, and especially at her sleeping now and then at the 
home of a friend whose mother was visited by seamen. 

The magistrates placed Lydia on probation, but she refused to 
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return to school, asserting that other girls were saying she was preg- 
nant. After being again brought before the court and threatened with 
an approved school, she started to go to school regularly. 

Cases like Lydia’s were discussed by Walker (1962). She pointed 
out that wayward girls who appear at court as being beyond their 
parents’ control or in need of care and protection usually have a 
history of petty pilfering and truancy during their last year at school. 
When girls stay out late, mix with undesirable boys and girls, or 
strike up dubious friendships in low coffee-bars, the parents are 
frightened that the girl may become pregnant or be heading for pros- 
titution. But Walker believes that such girls are only trying out their 
newly found economic and social independence as well as their 
sexual development. 

At loggerheads with their parents, the girls become rebellious, 
distressed and unhappy, and may run away from home. They may 
then find doubtful employment in menial or shady situations. 
Usually such girls come from homes which have not given the 
mixture of support, freedom and security that girls need. Among the 

«most frequent causes for this are an institutional childhood, parental 
ill health, and feelings of. inferiority resulting from physical or mental 
handicap. If the girl is illegitimate, the mother may be afraid that her 
daughter will repeat her own mistake. 


Susan’s truancy was that ofa precocious and disturbed young woman 
who resented any rules which she had not made herself. At the age of 
fifteen she was tall and well developed. She wore heavy eye-shadow 
and had dyed her hair inexpertly. Her attitude to her mother was 
one of open hostility. She stole from her, and she lost at least one job 
through stealing. At the age of five she had been in a children’s home 
for a month while her mother was in hospital, and when she was ten 
her father died. She was very fond of him and his death upset her 
greatly. Her mother had a breakdown and then became a resident 
house-keeper, but she had to leave because of undesirable attentions 
from her employer. After a second breakdown the mother was given 
the tenancy ofa council house, and two years later she married again. 

When Susan was fourteen the first signs of trouble appeared. She 
played truant from her grammar school several times to go on day- 
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trips with some other boys and girls. Because she was not interested 
in school, she began to lose her high position in form and left at 
fifteen instead of sixteen as had originally been intended. She had 
a number of jobs; but none of them lasted long, as she would waste 
time talking to the men who came into the shop or office. 

She believed that she should do whatever she wanted. She had 
frequent violent arguments with her mother and ignored her step- 
father. At seventeen she had an illegitimate child. 


TRUANCY AND RUNNING AWAY 


Some children who play truant from school also run away from 
home, and that is even more serious. A child missing from home is 
in danger. A little child may wander and get lost; but when older 
children run away from home, it may be the desperate searching of 
an illegitimate boy for his natural mother, or the hysterical flight of 
a seriously disturbed adolescent who forgets his identity, runs away 
and ‘comes to himself” miles from home, or the wandering of a child 
afraid to return home (Stengel, 1939; Robey et al., 1964). o 

In my own limited experience with boys and girls who run away 
from home I found that it was rarely a mere seeking for adventure. 
But Wattenberg (1956, p. 339), who in Detroit analysed the records 
of 575 boys who had run away and interviewed both them and their 
parents, thought that a search for excitement precipitated the running 
away in about a quarter of his cases. In only one boy in five was the 
behaviour a rebellion against the parents. He concluded that with 
these boys neither home nor school was to blame in half the cases. 

The following children illustrate some of the circumstances that 
are found. 

A boy who was on probation for truancy was visited by his proba- 
tion officer one lunch-time to make sure that he went to school. He 
put on his school uniform and ran out of the house. He was missing 
for a fortnight before his body was found among some rocks ona 
Moor. A few yards above the body was a crevice in which he had 
been living rough. In it there were a pair of shoes, a coat and a candle, 
but there was no sign of food. It was surmised that the boy left the 
crevice to look for something to eat, slipped and fell. He fell 
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only a few feet; but he injured himself badly, and being too weak 
to pull himself to safety, died from exposure. f 

An American boy I knew was said to have ‘rabbits in his feet’. 
He ran away from every difficulty—from his own home, from his 
grandparents’ home, from boarding school and from a training 
school. When ‘on the run’, he tried to break into a refrigerated 
truck and was electrocuted. ; 

Another boy whose mother had developed severe schizophrenia 
during pregnancy and had died in childbirth would be missing from 
home for a day or two, and then his foster parents would receive 
a telephone call from him, saying that he had found himself in a 
certain place and was coming home. He received intensive in-patient 
treatment in a mental hospital. 

Two fourteen-year-old girls who had run away from home 


allowed themselves to be seduced in the back of a truck in return 
for a lift to London, 


Chapter 7 The Causes of Truancy: 
a Personal Research 


While I was working as an educational psychologist in a town in 
Wales, and later in an urban and rural area in Lincolnshire, I made a 
special study of truancy. My inquiry fell into three stages. 

First, I examined the general pattern of school attendance in the 
Welsh town. I collected the annual percentages of attendance for the 
borough as a whole since the First World War, and analysed these 
and the returns for each school since 1946. From the local education 
authority’s register I calculated the number of prosecutions for 
absence between 1946 and 1952, and the number of families and 
children who were dealt with in this way. By questioning the school 
attendance officers it was possible to distinguish the truants from the 
children who had been kept at home by their parents, and to obtain 
details of their homes and personalities. This information was sup- 
plemented by an analysis of the pupils’ medical and school record 
cards (stage 1). : 

For many of the details I had to rely on the memories of the school 
attendance officers: the descriptions were, therefore, neither complete 
Nor entirely accurate. Because of this and because court cases may not 
be representative of truants in general, I tested the tentative conclu- 
sions I reached in an intensive personal et of a more 
Tepresentative group of forty truants (stage 2). ; 

The school SS ha ies in the two areas were asked to notify 
me of any child known to be playing truant, and of every case of 
truancy as it occurred. None of the children in the larger stage-1 
sample was to be included. When the forty truants had been 
examined, I tried to classify them, and to note the outstanding features 
of the largest sub-group. ; 

Ithen compared the sub-group and the total group of truants with 
equal numbers of non-truants who had attended either of the child 
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guidance centres (stage 3). The children were matched for age, sex 
and town. As a basis for the individual study of each child, I 
adopted Burt’s ‘working outline’ of personality structure (Burt, 
19454 and b), and his inquiry form (Burt, 1925) with some modifica- 
tions made by the Gluecks (1950) and others. I interviewed the child- 
ren’s parents and head-teachers, and visited their homes and schools. 


RESULTS 
(a) Stage x 


Some of the main findings of this stage of the inquiry were described 
in chapter 3. The absence rate varied between age groups and 
between schools. The younger the class, the greater was the absence. 
However, I found no significant relation between the attendance 
rates of different schools and the economic status of these schools as 
Ten by the rough guide of the number of pupils having free school 
meals, 

Of the 405 children whose absences led to prosecution 137 were 
said to be truants by the attendance officers; ninety-one of these were 
boys. Of these 137 Welsh truants who were brought before the court 
115 lived on industrial, dock or council estates. Only twenty-two 
(16 per cent) came from the outlying suburbs. More than half came 
from four of the fifteen electoral wards, which are all approximately 
equal in size. This agrees with the results of American research, 
which has indicated the existence of distinct centres of truancy 
generally coinciding with slum areas. Of the homes thirty-three were 
poor, seventy-four extremely poor, fifteen unclean, and thirty-nine 
filthy. Only eleven were overcrowded, but one child in three was 
poorly clad. Half of the 137 truants came from broken homes, and a 
third from homes where the parents appeared to be unhappily 


married. Two out of three had a brother or sister who was also 


a truant, and one in three had a delinquent brother or sister. 

In more than three-quarters of the cases the parents set poor 
examples and had low standards. They neglected their children, were . 
ineffective in their supervision, and took little interest in their welfare. 
The view of many writers that the truant lives in an inferior environ- 
ment seemed to be confirmed. These children were deprived in 
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nearly every way. The number of truancies increased fairly steadily 
with age, especially among girls, and reached a maximum around the 
age of thirteen. Most of the truants were at secondary modern 
schools, though 5o per cent first began to play truant when they were 
at primary school. From nearly two-thirds of the schools in the town, 
including the grammar and technical schools, there were no prose- 
cutions for truancy. 

In the Moray House tests taken at 11 plus the ability quotients of 
these children ranged from 70 to 122 with an average (median) of 88. 
The attainment quotients were between 75 and 115; the average 
was again 88. According to these results and the head-teachers’ 
ratings, the truants were, on the whole, inferior intellectually and 
academically to the majority of the age group. Very little sex 

ifference was discernible. The ratings indicated that the truants 
tended to be sociable but unreliable, and that they showed little 
perseverance at school. Nearly all the girls, however, were said to be 
emotionally stable. 


(b) Stage 2 
Any classification according to character types or the supposed 
main cause of the truancy was found to be too subjective. 
The categories which seemed obvious and essential for a com- 
Parative study were those based on the persistence of the truancy 
and the extent of the parents’ knowledge. On this principle the 
forty truants under consideration could be classified into four 
groups: 
Group A-Persistent truants without parents’ knowledge 
(23 children) 
Group B-Persistent truants despite parents’ knowledge 
(4 children) 
Group C-Occasional truants without parents’ knowledge 
(12 children) 


Group D-Occasional truants despite parents’ knowledge 
(x child) 


The persistent truants were those who before or after my seeing 
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them had played truant at least fifteen times: they were children who 
were known to play truant, and yet continued to do so. The group 
who played truant without their parents’ knowledge included those 
whose parents knew that their children played truant sometimes, 
but did not know when truancy took place. iy 

The truants in group A are those to whom the term ‘truant’ is 
most generally applied. The behaviour of the children in group B 
tended to fit the description of ‘school phobia’; but in at least two 
of the four cases there were obvious factors other than psychoneurotic 
anxiety leading to the child’s behaviour. 

The twenty-three persistent deceptive truants (group A) and the 
four truants in group B were boys. Two of the twelve children 
who played truant occasionally without their parents’ knowing 
(group C) were girls, but all the other thirty-eight were boys. 
That gives a proportion of nineteen boys to one girl; but this figure 
is misleading, since two other girls were referred to me whom I 
could not examine and who should be included in group A. The 
true ratio is therefore nine to one. The finding that few girls play 
truant, and that those who do so are rarely persistent in their truancy, 
is in line with Burt’s observations and the common remarks o 
teachers. 

The median age of the forty was eleven years, and half of them 
stated that the first school from which they played truant was of the 
secondary modern type. At the time of referral, fourteen of the 
truants were at primary schools, one was at an independent school, 
and two were at a school for educationally subnormal children. 
Four were from grammar or technical schools, although during the 
six-year period there had been no prosecutions for truancy from 
these two types of school—a further indication that many cases © 
truancy are never brought to court. 

Of the truants in group A nine, and of the whole group seventeen, 
stated that they played truant because they were afraid of their teacher. 
Other common reasons were fear of being ‘given the stick’ and of 
bullying by other boys. Fourteen children (nine from group A), 


however, confessed to missing school in order to play and seek 
adventure. 
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(c) Stage 3 

The details of the comparison made between the truants and the 
non-truants are too numerous to be given in full, but some of the 
more important are shown in the three tables below. (Fuller particu- 
lars are to be found in Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 28, 217-25.) 

The figures in the columns headed ¢ (phi) in tables 1 and 3 indicate 
the degree of association between the conditions described and 
persistent truancy without the knowledge of the parents (A), and 
truancy in general (W). These correlations, and the differences shown 
in table 2, are all statistically significant. 


TABLE I 
Home conditions 
[ Non- F 
Condition Group | Truants | truants ¢ 
Control principally by corporal A (23)| 14 +0:61 


(40)| 22 
12 
17 
Ir 


punishment 
Unclean homes 


Inadequate clothing 
More than three children in the family 


Overcrowding 
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Child lacks a strong emotional tie with | A ise 

aresponsible adult of good standards Ww 34 25 +03 

Parents have little interest in the child’s | A 

welfare wW 

A 

WwW 
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Kept from school regularly or occasion- 


ally without just cause 12 +048 
Father an unskilled worker 16 7 +0748 
23 14 (Not sig.) 
Home in a dock, council or industrial 21 15 | (Not sig.) 
atoa 38 26 +049 
Faulty parent-child relation 20 13 +0:38 


34 27 | (Not sig.) 
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In table 2 the column headed S.D. (standard deviation) shows the 
spread of scores from the average. A mean I.Q. of 88 and a standard 
deviation of 14 indicates that about two-thirds of the LQ:s fell 
between 74 and 102. 


TABLE 2 
Intellectual conditions 
Truants Non-truants 
Ability and attainment Gp. 
Mean S.D. Mean | S.D. 
LQ. assessed by: 
Terman-Merrill Form L A 88 14 99 2r 
w 88 1s 97 z9! 
W.S. Perf. A 90 14 103 18 
w 89 18 99 18 
Burt-Vernon Reading Quotient A 72 23 89 24 
w 73 24 85 oa 
“Schonell Spelling Quotient A 68 21 84 23 
w 68 21 8I 23 
Vernon Arithmetic Quotient A 76 2I 90 at 
WwW 79 20 88 19 
TABLE 3 


Emotional conditions 


Correlation (¢) with 


Quality Persistent | Truancy 
truancy | generally 
Unhappiness -+0-42 +0-48 
Unsociability 0-48 +0-43 
Failure to persevere +0-61 +0°53 
Delinquent tendencies 
(excluding truancy) ++0-60 | (Not sig.) 


More than three-quarters of the truants in both groups lacked 
affection. More than a third had been charged with stealing, and 
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many more had stolen but had not been caught. A quarter had slept 
out or run away from home. At school the truants tended to be 
working below their ability levels and to be in classes where the 
formal work was too difficult for them. Both groups of truants 
seemed to be significantly lower than their controls in intelligence 
and attainment. 

As the main part of the research involved only forty truants, any 
conclusions from these figures must be considered tentative. How- 
ever, it seems evident that truants differ both from non-truants and 
from each other in certain personal traits and in their social circum- 
stances. It also seems apparent that truants who appear in court are 
not typical of truants but are generally from the poorer type of home. 

The correlations suggest that certain circumstances are of particular 
importance. Among the most obvious is the truant’s failure at school, 
in his work, in his relations with other pupils, and often also with his 
teachers. Along with unhappiness at school there is often unhappiness 
at home. Many are lonely and miserable. 


Chapter 8 Genetic Influences 


The generally accepted view is that a susceptibility or predisposition 
to certain types of behaviour and mental reactions may be strongly 
influenced by inherited constitution, but that the extent and mode o 
influence is as yet unknown. 


TEMPERAMENT 


Certain British writers—for example, Burt and Eysenck—who have 
applied the techniques of factor analysis to the investigation of per- 
sonality, have laid stress on hereditary influences on three factors in 
personality, neuro ticism-stability, introversion-extraversion, psycho- 
ticism-normality, and two broad types of social attitude, radicalism 
{or tough-mindedness) and conservatism (or tender-mindedness). 
They have also suggested that inherited conditions may be pre- 
disposing factors as far as committing offences is concerned, but that 
the way in which the act is carried out is largely affected by social 
circumstances (Burt, 1925; Eysenck, 1964). 

Eysenck views the tendency towards criminality as a continuous 
trait, like intelligence or height. In general characteristics criminals 
are not distinct from the rest of the population: they merely represent 
the extreme end of a continuous distribution. 


INSTINCTS 


The concept of temperament is closely linked with that of instincts, 
drives, or appetites—terms which are used to describe certain funda- 
mental unlearned impulses with which we are born. 

Explanations of truancy as the expression of an instinctive urge 
were put forward by Kline (1897, 1898) and by Healy (1915)- 
Burt holds that truancy, like other offences, may arise from many 
different causes. He suggested that an urge to wander was the main 
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cause in about 2 per cent of his cases (Burt, 1925, p. 457), but 
he acknowledged that most psychologists do not believe this to 
be an inborn impulse. He argued that the results of factorial 
studies indicate that there is a general factor of emotionality compar- 
able in emotional life to general intelligence in intellectual life. He 
attached greater importance to the strength of this general factor 
(which he called e) than to that of any particular impulse. At the 
same time he also described a second factor which determines whether’ 
a child inclines either to the assertive or sthenic emotions, such as 
anger and aggression, or to the asthenic emotions, such as fear and 
submission. Many truants tend to fall into this latter class; they tend 
to be frightened, timid children who are running away from their 
difficulties. Burt regarded these variations in instinctive strength as 
based on genetic constitution. This view is in accord with psycho- 
analytic thought, which ascribes great importance to inborn 
instinctive differences between people, whilst acknowledging the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the effects of nature and those 
of nurture, 

Many writers think that a discussion of the inheritance of human 

instincts is unhelpful, and maintain that emphasis should be laid on 
the way a child is reared and trained rather than on his inborn urges. 
But surely both are important? 
i Man has the capacity to see the outcome of his actions, to use moral 
judgment, and to learn from experience. Also cultural anthro- 
Pologists have found that behaviour described as instinctive by some 
Psychologists is not found in other cultures. This does not prove that 
the urges leading to such behaviour are not inherited; but it does 
show that a way of behaving, even if instinctive, can be strongly 
influenced by training and experience. 

On the other hand, an impulse to rove and wander seems often 
to run in families and even in groups—for example, gipsies. Burt has 
Suggested that the resemblance between the history of a child who 
wanders and that of his father is not merely the result of the early 
formation of habits. An adopted child—the son of a roving father 
whom he has never seen—will often display a marked and early 
tendency to wander. In the view of Burt it seems to be largely a 
sex-linked instinct, 

E 
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PHYSIQUE AND HEALTH 


From experiments with identical twins it would seem that a child’s 
physical features, and the form and structure of his body, depend 
largely upon his genetic constitution, although environmental factors 
influence some patterns of body growth. ; 
In my inquiry I considered only a few physical characteristics: 
height, weight, defects of learning, speech or vision, and difficulties 
in controlling bowel or bladder. In these the truant and non-truant 
clinic groups closely resembled each other, and the persistent truants 
were similar to the occasional truants. These findings differ from 
those obtained in American investigations (e.g. Kamerdze, 1955). 
Truants there seem to suffer from ill health more than our 
children; but this is not unexpected, for during the last twenty 
years there has been a marked improvement in the health of British 
school children. 
Probably illness and physical defects are most frequently no more 
than contributory factors, not fundamental causes of maladjusted 
«behaviour, though in a few cases they may result in over-indulgence 
at home and a consequent absence from school or work. The child 
who is frequently away from school may develop a feeling that going 
to school is unimportant; and if, through illness, his attainments are 
of a low standard, he may become frustrated and come to hate 
school. A few children whom I have met have been reluctant to go 
to school on days when there are games or swimming or physical 


education because they are embarrassed at taking a communal 
shower. 


Jean did not want to go to school, 
her teachers knew this. She was thirteen, had an LQ. of 122, and 
appeared to be doing well at a grammar school. One day her head- 
mistress received a letter signed with the name of the local gynaecolo- 
gist, stating that Jean had heart disease and a history of major and 
minor operations and accidents, and asking that she be allowed to 
go into the fresh air whenever she wished. The headmistress tele- 
phoned the gynaecologist, who denied having written the note. She 
therefore sent the letter to Jean’s mother, asking why Jean had not 


though neither her parents nor 
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been at school for two weeks. Jean’s mother denied all knowledge of 
the letter and of her daughter’s absence. 

On investigation it appeared that Jean herself had written the letter. 
For some weeks, she said, she had felt faint at school, and had had the 
sensation that the walls were going to fall on her; but if she went 
into the fresh air, she felt better. These attacks occurred only during 
the menstrual period when she was indoors and had been sitting 
for some time. Her two elder sisters had died in adolescence some 
years before when they were about her age, and Jean was afraid that 
she herself had not long to live; but she did not feel able to discuss 
her fear with anyone. She was tall and well developed, and her parents 
expected her to behave like someone much older. When the school 
agreed to let her leave the classroom if she wished, she returned to 
school quite happily and no further truancy occurred. ess 


SEX DIFFERENCES 


All investigators agree that boys outnumber girls as truants. The 
ratios reported differ, varying from two to one—the most usual—to « 
nine to one. Such discrepancies probably reflect the different ways 
in which the cases were selected. I myself found a proportion of two 
boys to one girl in my court cases, but a proportion of nine to one in 
the representative sample of truants. Probably the proportions also 
vary according to age. There is some evidence that among pre- 
adolescent children boys outnumber girls as truants by about eight 
to one, but only by three to one in adolescence (Mullen, 1950). 
There are several explanations for the smaller proportions of girls. 
Education officers and social workers are usually more reluctant 
to take official action against girls than against boys. Girls are less 
aggressive than boys, and more willing to accept an unhappy 
Situation. This may, however, be due more to upbringing than 
to an inborn difference. Girls generally adjust more easily than boys 
to school and do better in their primary-school work (Pringle et al., 
1966; Mitchell and Shepherd, 1967). ; 
Most parents in western countries believe that boys and girls 
should behave differently, though, of course, they vary in their 
attitudes toward specific traits. In general, open physical aggressive- 
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ness, independence, roughness and dominance are regarded as 
desirable in a boy, whilst girls are brought up to be more gentle 
and polite. Girls are also protected much more closely than boys. 


INTELLIGENCE 


The findings regarding the inheritance of intellectual qualities were 
fully discussed by Burt (1955), who concluded that ‘apart from 
comparatively rare and abnormal variations, differences in intelli- 
gence...seem to depend on the combined action of numerous 
genes whose influence is similar, small and cumulative. Human 
intelligence, like human stature, is determined largely, though 
not wholly, by multifactorial inheritance. [Of the variation in 
intelligence as measured by tests] at least 75 per cent is attributable to 
diffétences in genetic constitution, and less than 25 per cent to 
environmental conditions’ (pp. 176-7). . 

Many writers would not agree that it is possible to be as definite 
as this, but it seems generally agreed that heredity sets a limit to the 
effects of environmental factors on a child’s intellectual performance. 

* The distinction drawn by Hebb (1949), from the earlier researches © 

Burt and others, between intelligence A (genetic potential) and 
intelligence B (present mental ability) is helpful here. Intelligence A 
is a power of the central nervous system for making, storing an 
recombining impressions and concepts. This is determined by genes- 
Intelligence B is the individual’s intellectual efficiency, which is 
formed during childhood and which does not develop without a 
favourable environment. A further concept is sometimes suggested, 
intelligence C, the ability which is measured by intelligence tests; 
intelligence C may be a good or a bad measure of intelligence B, 
depending on the items in the test. 

The relation between intelligence and success at school is obvious- 
Most truants are below average in intelligence, and many of them 
are often absent. It is therefore to be expected that generally their 


work is below the normal level for their age and that they find little 
enjoyment in school subjects, 


Chapter 9 The Neighbourhood and the School 


A child is not born knowing the difference between right and wren: 
He must learn this from his playmates, his school, his pa i 
and the general community. These influences may be contra E 
Influences outside the school are stronger than those within : 
school, and the effects of the home are more powerful than those o 
the street outside. 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


For the middle-class child there is usually a strong similarity b ee 
the values of his teachers and the standards of his hom i = i ee 
between these is much greater than between the views A his < n : 
friends and the beliefs of his parents. Whether the child accep ee 
standards of his friends, and perhaps plays truant when they enco $ 
age him to do so, or whether he sticks to what his e When 
of him, will depend on how much he wants their iens P: ct for 
both his family and his friends at school have litt e eee k 
education and have values different from the teachers’, a ai a 
of his being allowed to stay away from school or of becoming 
truant is increased. : i 

But one ang cases of truancy are caused by guea Ea E 
other to take a day off and then going for a jaunt in a a a 
least half the truants run off alone; and most of those bison fant vl 
stay away from school were found in Stott s inquiry fe the area. 
own research to be of this solitary type. Much A 3 a truancy 
Burt has reported that in the East End of aoe n mon applies 
in groups of two or three to be very ers tegen ee a 
to some village schools at certain times OF t 3 

In every es there are black spots—districts ni me aa, 
kinds of social problems—crime, neglect, poverty an p achally 
Frequently these are in the decaying centres of large cities, esp 


| 
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in areas which are changing from business to industry. Sometimes 
they occur in new estates where slum dwellers are being rehoused; 
for giving a family anew home does not necessarily give its members 
a new set of attitudes and a new way of life. 

In these streets school is regarded by many families as a burden to 
be rid of as quickly as possible. The schools themselves are usually 
old, depressing, inadequately equipped and badly staffed. Children 
from poor homes tend to go to poor schools. Social handicaps are 
reinforced by educational handicaps. It is only to be expected that 
truancy will be higher in such areas than in the outlying residential 
suburbs. 

But not all or even many of the children who live in the slums 
play truant, although some children from residential suburbs do so- 
There cannot, therefore, be any simple generalization that depressed 
living standards are a specific cause of truancy. But the relation can- 
not be disregarded; slums are a frequent setting for truancy. 4 

Cloward and Ohlin (1960) have described how in American cities 
a number of sub-cultures have developed, each with its own stable 

“form of conduct. They argue that such cultures grow in a community 
where the Opportunities for success are inadequate or denied. In 
these sub-cultures there is a lack of social standards and controls, and 
the idea is dominant that one should live for today and let tomorrow 
take care of itself. 

eh a view of life gives little importance to education ot going to 
school. 

Healy and Bronner (1936) found that of two children who had 
grown up in the same environment the one who had not become 
delinquent had usually formed a good relation with his mother or 
some person in the family, whereas with the delinquent child such 
a tie was either lacking or severely disturbed. Parental interest is 
also one of the greatest influences on a child’s progress in school. 
Generally speaking, parents higher in the social scaleare more anxious 
that their children get a suitable education than those who are lower 
in the scale. But this tendency is possibly less marked in Scotland 
than in England (Douglas et al., 1966), and there are innumerable 
families in the lowest income groups in both countries who are 
intensely interested in their children’s educational welfare. Most 
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working-class parents approve of homework and would like their 
children to stay at school beyond the minimum leaving age (Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, 19672). 

A few families, however, are apathetic or openly hostile to school. 
There isa far greater proportion of these families among the working 
class than among the middle and upper classes. Their children copy 
these attitudes. Such parents often think it normal and proper to 
kcep one or more of their children home from school whenever the 
child can be useful in the house. In this way the child learns that going 
to school is not important. If his mother tries to make him go to 
school because she has been threatened with official action, he may 
rebel, refuse to attend, and so becomea truant. In my own inquiry the 
correlation between keeping a child at home and persistent truancy 
was 0°56. Much the same relation was found between truancy and 
the parents having little concern for their child’s welfare. The first 
is an expression of the second. Stott (1966) also reported significant 
correlations between truancy and the parents’ lack of interest in 
their child’s work at school. TR) 

A child who enjoys school is unlikely to play truant. But if he is 
to enjoy school, he must feel that he is liked, that he can do the work, 
and that his parents and other adults have a good opinion of the 
school. I have never met a persistent truant who had these three 
assurances. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH SCHOOL WORK 


The mean LQ. of about 90 (S.D. 14) which I reported for truants is 
higher than most investigators have found. Usually they report 
70-80. The mean attainment quotient was about 75. If we take an 
LQ. below 80, or 20 per cent retardation in school work, as indicating 
a need for remedial teaching, half the truants I examined needed such 
help. But only two of the forty were receiving special tuition. The 
remainder were in the lowest stream for their age, yet in most cases 
even there the work was too difficult. Similar conditions have been 
reported in the United States. Mullen (1950), for example, found that 

is younger truants were in classes one grade above their standard of 
work and one grade below their intelligence level, whereas his 
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adolescent truants were in classes corresponding to their mental 
levels, but their work was on average two grades retarded. 

Some writers (e.g. Wallin, 1949; Mullen, 1950; Hall, 1951) 
regard poor intelligence and unsuitable placing in school as a direct 
cause of truancy. The child becomes frustrated and depressed, and 
this causes him to develop feelings of inferiority. These feclings, in 
turn, lead to lack of effort and to further failure. The child may then 
become apathetic and escape from school in day-dreams, or become 
rebellious and try to escape by playing truant. 

When a child cannot do his lessons, his limitations are obvious to 
all, and they increase every day. In some schools the children are 
positioned each week according to their results in the end-of-week 
examinations. The child with the highest marks takes the desk in 
the far corner, the child with the lowest is placed nearest to the 
teacher. At a glance anyone and everyone who comes into the room 
can see who is ‘in the daftie’s seat’. Often the child can never move 
from the place or dodge the name. But tens of thousands of children 
do badly in their work at school, yet few of them play truant. 
© An exceptionally able child may feel bored, frustrated and apa- 
thetic in class, but for quite different reasons. The school is not 
offering any challenge or interest. However, I have not met such a 
truant nor have I seen any figures relating to this type of case. l 

Poor intelligence is the main reason why children fall behind in 
their school work; but other important causes are irregular attend- 
ance, friction between school and home, physical weakness and 
defects, psychological maladjustment and unsatisfactory school 
conditions such as large classes. There is a clear relation between a 
child’s attitude to his school and his attainment in the classroom. 
Among boys there is also a significant relation between dislike of 
school and uncooperative behaviour at school (Mitchell and 
Shepherd, 1967). 

Failure in school work increases a truant’s dislike of school, yet 
his failure is in part caused by his truancy. A vicious circle has been 
created. Some of the unhappiness that is so marked among so many 
truants may in some part be due to the child’s finding himself 
in such a situation, from which he can see no escape. 

The effects of absence from school are obvious, direct and 
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immediate. A child cannot progress if he does not go to school. It 
is not always obvious, however, that frequent short absences may be 
as harmful as, or even more harmful than, a few longer ones. Wall 
(1945, p. 37) noted that ‘probably less care is taken by the harassed 
teacher ofa large class to bring the child who has missed an afternoon 
up to date than is exercised in making good the ground lost through 
a lengthy period of illness’. It is also probable that the teacher ofa 
child whose casual absences are due to truancy or to the irresponsibil- 
ity of his parents will feel little urge to go over the lessons with him 
individually. 

Some truants blame their teachers for their truancy, but it is un- 
wise to accept truants’ excuses at their face value. The limits of self- 
deception are wide, and it is easier to blame other people than it is 
to blame oneself. Fourteen of my forty truants (nine of them. per- 
sistent truants), however, admitted playing truant to go on escapades; 
one went to the races, another stole his father’s football-pool win- 
nings of over twenty pounds and set off to sea—but stopped at the 
shopping centre on the way—a third went gathering cockles, and 
another stowed away on a ship. 

Stott’s study suggests that stable and otherwise well-behaved boys 
and girls do not play truant to sce a sporting event or to have a day 
out, and that dislike of the school and the teachers is rarely the real 
reason for the child playing truant. Stott (1966) suggested that there 
1s no ‘normal’ type of truancy. 

Parents and children look for a scapegoat, and the teacher is often 
chosen. Conscious distortion and unconscious rationalization play 
their part, and it must be remembered that in asking children about 
their teachers, it is difficult to avoid leading questions. One girl told 
me that she played truant because she was hit with a ruler for not 
being able to do short-division sums. On investigation it was found 
that the first lesson on these sums was the last lesson the child had 
received before coming to see me. But the importance of being on 
good terms with the teacher and the other children cannot be too 
greatly stressed. Few truants are popular. 

Croft and Grygier (1956) studied the pattern of 
a secondary modern boys’ school, paying specia 
truants and delinquents. Eighteen of the boys were delinquent (4:5 


friendships within 


] attention to the 
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per cent) and twenty-one (5-25 per cent) were classed as truants by 
the staff. Boys whom the teacher regarded as badly behaved tended 
also to be rejected by their classmates, though this was less marked 
in backward classes, possibly because they had a different system of 
values from the rest of the school. In general, however, the truants 
and delinquents were less popular than other children. 

The truants seemed to be more socially maladjusted than the 
delinquents, to have very few friends and to be isolated emotionally, 
whereas the delinquents seemed to have many enemies and to be 
involved in social conflicts. Croft and Grygier suggested that 
possibly, in one sense, delinquency could be considered ‘a defence 
mechanism against extreme social isolation’ (p. 463), and that it 
could be a way of working off emotional tension. 

There are, however, as Burt has suggested, wide differences 
between individual truants; and though many are unhappy at school 
or at home and sometimes at both, it is usually some special feature 
of school life or life at home that causes a particular truant to be 
unhappy, not school as such or home as such. This is especially so if 

She is a child who plays truant only occasionally. Among the most 
important of these special aspects are fear of punishment, scolding or 
ridicule, dislike of compulsory games, or showers; shame of back- 
wardness in school work, or of being ill dressed; loneliness, or some 
special incident such as being beaten in a fight, soiling in the class- 
room, a school examination, or being seen by the school dentist or 
doctor. 

Burt found that so long as the truant avoids the unpleasant situa- 
tion, he may be perfectly content, and in fact may be a jolly, 
adventurous rascal’, full of fun and high spirits and eager to explore 
and seck adventure. In my experience, however, this attitude is 
tare among habitual truants and uncommon even among occasional 
truants. Probably much depends on the locality. 


Chapter to Home Influence and Psychological 
Maladjustment 


Many instances of truancy, especially persistent cases, can only be 
properly understood as a result of, or as a form of, emotional dis- 
turbance or maladjustment. Originally the word ‘maladjustment’ 
was used to describe a child who was internally maladjusted, like 
a machine in which the different parts do not co-ordinate. A child 
with aims that conflict with each other, desires that he has not the 
means to fulfil, or ambitions for which his ability is inadequate was 
described as maladjusted. The word was then extended to cover 
emotional disturbance. The child is emotionally maladjusted, and 
his feelings—of self-disparagement and rejection, for example— 
prevent his normal development. The word is also used to describe 
a child’s failure to adapt himself to his environment—to his new 
school or class (social maladjustment)—and his failure to adjust his 
behaviour to what other people expect of him. An immigrant child 
On first arriving in a new country could be called socially mal- 
adjusted. Sometimes, too, it means that the home or school does not 
adapt itself to the needs of the child, especially his need for acceptance 
and affection. 


THE NEED FOR AFFECTION 


More study has been devoted to the family than to any other influence 
on behaviour, and there is widespread agreement that through the 
family the child adopts standards, values and ways of behaving that 
Persist throughout his life. Many children with conduct disorders 
come from bad homes. 
From the moment that a child becomes aware of other people he 
egins to model himself on them, and to absorb their standards, 
tules and ideas. A child becomes like the people he lives with. Most 
important of all in determining the type of reaction he will show in 
a situation is the affection and training he has received at home. Few 
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truants receive either affection or training. Those who do come from 
families where there is love and discipline rarely play truant for long. 

Ifa child is to develop a correct sense of what is right and wrong, 
he must have a warm and satisfying relation with an adult of good 
standards. This was stressed sixty years ago by McDougall (1908); 
and by Freud (e.g. 1914, 1917) and his followers (e.g. Friedlander, 
1947). It is essential for him to feel that he belongs to a group, a 
the members of this group feel warmly towards each other an 
towards him, and that their standards of behaviour are socially 
acceptable. The knowledge that he is loved and will never hs 
forsaken gives a child confidence and freedom from anxiety. Only 
about one truant in four experiences this warmth, and as a result the 
capacity of most truants to form good relations is probably greatly 
diminished or absent. When a childisnot loved, he represses his desire 
to give and show affection, and becomes apathetic or anti-social. 

An unsatisfactory relation between parent and child may take 
many forms. The child may be rejected or over-indulged with over- 
compensating love. The parents may be harsh, neglectful or erratic; 
the child may be hostile to his parents, afraid of them, indifferent 
to them, or over-dependent on them. A cold and friendless relation 
with the parents predisposes a child to many types of maladjusted 
behaviour. Truancy is only one form this can take. 

Investigations in Britain and in America have revealed the un- 
happiness in the home lives of many truants. Mention is often made 
of lack of parental affection and interest, jealousy of other children 
in the home, and resentment of the parents. Some writers comment 
on a craving for sympathy and affection. In three-quarters of the 
homes which I studied there was no real family feeling; each person 
went his own way. In thirty-four of the forty cases, there was no 
satisfactory adult whom the truant loved and trusted. The correla- 
tion with persistent truancy was 0-45. 

A parent who cares about his child will ensure that he is educated. 
An interested parent who wants his child to go to school regularly 
will rarely have any difficulty over attendance. Mitchell and Shepherd 
(1967) reported that in Buckinghamshire about 5 per cent of boys 
and 3 per cent of girls under the age of twelve dislike going to 
school; yet their attendance is very little different from those who 
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like school. “This would seem to indicate that, during the primary- 
school years children may achieve regular attendance under firm 
parental pressure and regardless of their own inclinations. . . . Such 
parental pressure appears to weaken as the child gets older and less 
amenable and this may account for the increased association between 
adverse attitude and poor attendance in the secondary-school age 
group’ (p. 39). 

The parents of some of the truants whom I studied did not love 
their children enough, or, perhaps more important, did not think 
education mattered enough to insist that they went to school. A 
quarter of them were kept at home from time to time without good 
reason, compared with only one of the forty controls. This was rarely 
an active defiant gesture; it was often passive carelessness in not 
bothering to send the child to school. Such behaviour shows, the 
children that their parents think little of the school or of attendance. 
In 185 of Stott’s 305 cases, the parents had no interest in their child’s 
education, and only forty-four showed a sensible interest. In half the 
cases they condoned the child’s truancy or were not worried by it 
(Stott, 1966, pp. 107-8). 

A striking example of parents’ lack of interest is shown in the case 
ofa boy of eight who said that he ran away from school because 
his mother and father did not want him. For nearly twelve hours he 
rode backwards and forwards on the underground railway in London 
until he was picked up by the police just before midnight. When the 
police went to the boy’s home, his parents refused to go to the 
Police station to collect him. He therefore had to be ‘arrested’ and 
remanded in custody at a children’s home until he could be brought 
before the court. He had run away from home several times, but 
never once did his parents bother to report him missing. , 

A child may be treated with indifference or hostility because his 
Parents are wrapped up in their own unhappiness. This may be due 
to the failure of their marriage, which may in turn be due to their 
immaturity and emotional instability. 

Andriola (1946) analysed the records of twenty-five truants 
teferred to a child guidance clinic, and found that at least eighteen 
Of the children were obviously rejected by one or both parents. He 
Suggested that features which commonly occurred in the life of a 
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truant are ‘parental rejection usually by the mother and frequently 
involving concomitant rejection by parental substitutes such as 
teachers; serious marital discord of the parents which may not be 
apparent to the casual observer; and strong underlying feelings of 
inadequacy and worthlessness on the part of the child, despite the 
fact that usually he has average or superior intelligence’ (p. 175). He 
admitted that many of these conditions may sometimes be found in 
the background of a delinquent child who is not a truant, but argued 
that only in cases of truancy were all of them always found. 
The evidence of other investigators does not support this view. 


THE BROKEN HOME 


Much of the research on the family has been concerned with the 
broken home, and many inquiries (e.g. Mullen, 1950; Stott, 1966) 
including my own have indicated that probably in about one-third 
to a half of the cases of truancy the child is not living with both 
parents. But it is difficult to be certain how accurate this figure 1s. 
~Many truants are never caught, others are never examined, and most 
of the samples studied are small and unrepresentative. The term 
‘broken home’ includes a number of different conditions, which have 
very different psychological effects. The home may be broken by 
death, separation, divorce or desertion; or the child may be a step- 
child, a foster child or the unrecognized child of one of the children 
of the family. There is a vast difference between losing an adored 


parent by death, and being rid of a vicious, cruel or neglectful parent 
by a gaol sentence. 


Ifa widowed mother or father remarries, the child may feel that 


both he and the memory of the dead parent are being pushed out; 
and his resentment may find an outlet in truancy. One boy I knew 
was apparently happy and doing well at the grammar school until 
at the age of thirteen he learned that the person he had known as 
mother was in fact his step-mother, and that his natural mother had 
died in childbirth. His father had married his mother’s best friend 
when his son was twelve months old. The boy began to play truant 
and was often found in the cemetery by his mother’s grave. 

7'7 per cent of British children are born to unmarried women 
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(Central Statistical Office, 1966, p. 24). Their lot is in many cases the 
most unsatisfactory ofall the children who suffer from broken homes. 
In some cases, the mother is unstable; and the child, unwanted at 
birth, remains unwanted. In England and Wales claims for their 
maintenance, even if successful, have an upper limit of fifty shillings 
a week for a child, unless action is taken to the High Court. This is 
shortly to be raised to five pounds. In Scotland there is no such 
maximum. About half the children who are in the care of local 
authorities until the age of eighteen are illegitimate. They are usually 
poorer in intelligence, in emotional stability, and in school achieve- 
ment than are children from normal homes (Ferguson, 1966); but 
truancy by children in care is uncommon. There are no figures 
to show the percentage of truants who are illegitimate. 

A similar sense of loss and desertion may also be felt if the child is 
admitted to a hospital, cottage home, or other institution. In my 
inquiry the number of children who had been in a hospital or a 
foster home during their first ten years of life was high in both the 
truant and non-truant clinic groups, but the groups did not differ 
significantly in this respect. It is possible, therefore, that separation 
makes for disturbance, but that the form this disturbance takes 
depends on other factors. No child in the non-truant group had been 
separated from his parents for six months or more before the age of 
five; but three of the habitual truants had such records, and these 
three cases resembled the description of the affectionless character 
given by Bowlby (1946, 1951)- 

The effect on a child of being away from his parents can be 
determined only by a close examination of the individual case. Many 
subtle aspects are important, such as the way the child was prepared 
for the experience, the parents’ attitudes to the separation, the child’s 
earlier emotional ties with his parents, as well as the child’s own way 
of facing and dealing with an unhappy experience. 


THE NEED FOR TRAINING 

Love is not enough; children need training. They need to be taught 
the basic rules of conduct and how to live with other people. This is 
best learnt by example rather than by precept. 
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Parental discipline has been described by the Gluecks (1950) as 
lax if through negligence and indifference a parent, whether mother 
or father, lets the child do as he wishes, as over-strict if he demands 
unreasoning obedience through fear, as erratic if he varies strictness 
and laxity and is not consistent in control, and as satisfactory if his 
control is firm and kindly and based on sound reasons which the 
child understands. The adequacy and effect of disciplinary methods 
can, however, be interpreted only in relation to the total family 
situation, and discipline must be adapted to the particular child. 
Faulty discipline was considered to be a major cause of truancy by 
E. Y. Williams (1947) in the United States, and by Young (1947) in 
Scotland. It was also considered to be an important factor in delin- 
quency by the Gluecks (1950), who carried out the most comprehen- 
sive comparative study of delinquency on record. They compare 
five hundred boys—of whom 474 had records of truancy—in an 
American correctional school with a matched control group. Among 
other differences the delinquents were found, to a far greater extent 
than the control group, to have been brought up in homes of little 

understanding, stability or affection, by parents who were unsuitable 
models and protectors. 

From the most significant differences between the two groups the 
Gluecks constructed prediction tables, which they claimed would 
enable potential delinquents to be identified at an early age. They 
published a further prediction study in 1959 based on five important 
factors in family life: father’s discipline, mother’s supervision, father s 
affection for the child, mother’s affection, and family cohesion. 
According to the Gluecks, this scale has an accuracy of about 85 
per cent. 

I found unsatisfactory discipline by the parents in 92 per cent of 
my court cases, in 87 per cent of my persistent truants and in 75 pet 
cent of my total group. Among non-truant clinic cases, however, 
a similar incidence was found, although corporal punishment seemed 
to be much more widely used with the truants. Probably faulty 


training in the home is a cause of misbehaviour in general rather than 


of truancy in particular, All researches seem to agree on the import- 
ance of parental control in 


determining how a child will behave- 
The quality of discipline seems crucial (McCord, 19 59). Inconsistency 
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is especially harmful. But faulty training is often just one aspect of 
parents’ inefficiency and lack of interest in their children. It is their 
general irresponsibility rather than their faulty discipline which leads 
to their children’s difficult behaviour. 

According to the census in 1961, approximately ‘one out of every 
three wives with one child worked—about the same percentage as 
for childless wives. With two children the percentage dropped to 
one in four; with three to one in five. But 16 per cent of women wi 
four children worked, and one in ten with five or more—a third of 
them full time.’ The proportions were roughly the same for the 
different social classes. 

One would expect that the children of these mothers would be 
more liable to get into trouble than those children whose mothers 
stay at home. But the results of recent inquiries do not support this 
view (Jephcott et al., 1962; Yudkin and Holme, 1963). 

Stott concluded a recent article with the words ‘the mother’s 
going out to work does not make her child more maladjusted or 
delinquent’ (Stott, 1965, p- 9). Generally speaking, this may be true, 
but there seems no doubt that in some cases it certainly is a cause. If 
the mother is out at work when the children have to get ready for 
school, and is still at work when they return, her children have more 
Opportunity of staying at home instead of going to school and of 
committing other types of offence. When a mother stays at home, 
the child often stops his truancy. Some of the problems of latch-key 
children have been described by Rosner (1957): 


Robert and Roger, twins aged ten, were of this type. They ran 
wild and went to school when they felt like it. They lived in a dirty 
house in which there was hardly any furniture and which looked 
as if the children were allowed to do just as they liked. This proved 
to be the case. When I saw their mother, she did not deny that they 
had been playing truant, and did not attempt to excuse their behav- 
iour; but she explained that although one of them had often played 
truant, his brother had only just started to do so. 

She worked as a barmaid from 10 a-m. until 3 p.m. and from 
6 p.m. till ro p.m. As in many of the families I met in Grimsby, the 
father was a deep-sea fisherman who was away on eighteen-day 
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trips and then home for three days. He had no interest in the boys, 
but would thrash them if they caused him any inconvenience. Thus 
for a large part of the day and for the whole of the evening, the 
children were left without any supervision at all. Their mother 
argued that she could not afford to stop work because her husband 
had to maintain his first wife and the children of that marriage. 
Both she and her husband had been divorced, and the twins were 
born before they married. 

In their home the boys had broken windows, damaged walls, 
been in the false roof and split the ceiling on the landing, torn up 
the linoleum, ripped the front floor boards and made a hole two feet 
square and over a foot deep in the floor of the living-room. They 
had recently stayed out one night, then crawled through a window, 
stolen five pounds from their mother, crept out again, and gone on 
a léng bus ride round the county. Police were often at the house to 
inquire into missing articles; and it was well known that the boys 
would climb out of their bedroom window at night, and into the 
house through the windows during the day when they were playing 
truant from school. Often they would be out of the house before 
eight o’clock in the morning and not come in until late at night. 
Sometimes they would cook a dinner for their mother coming 
home. When asked what they did with themselves during this 
time or at the week-ends, their mother replied carelessly, ‘I have 
no idea’. i 

The mother was told that this sort of behaviour was bound to 
lead to court action. She replied that their father would not mind 
if this happened, nor would she really; but she said this a little 
hesitantly and added, ‘After all, blood is thicker than water’. She 
ae the impression, however, that it would be a relief to be rid of 
them. 

The boys readily confessed to me that they had been playing truant 
from school for a whole month, spending their dinner money, and 
damaging the inside of the house. They also admitted many other 
offences which had not been discovered. After this interview they 
went to school tegularly for one week, and then they played truant 
again. Their mother tried to cover up for them, but she was not 
successful, for they had been caught stealing when they should have 
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been at school. The magistrates committed them to an approved 
school. 


The case of Alex, a twelve-year-old persistent truant, provides 
another example of bad discipline, inconsistency and an unhappy 
parent-child relation. His mother visited the child guidance centre 
on the advice of the police to ask that Alex be frightened into obey- 
ing her. She complained that since his father had been admitted to 
hospital three weeks before, Alex would not go to school and had lied 
to her, sworn at her and struck her. When he was asked about this, 
Alex said that he put up his hand to ward offa brush with which she 
was hitting him and accidentally knocked her. He added that his 
father often hit his mother, that his mother was always hitting the 
baby, and that his father hit him with the buckle end of a belt. 
There were three children, one aged eighteen who was at sea, Alex 
and a baby of two. 

At a second interview, the mother asked that he be sent to an 
approved school—Five years away is what he needs’ —and_ she 
handed me a letter from the father to the headmaster asking him 
to ‘knock hell out of Alex’. A few weeks later she called to protest 
that the school was punishing Alex for being late and for not being 
able to read. ‘He gets blamed for everything and other boys push 
him. She said that she was going to send him to live with an aunt 
in another part of the town so that he could go to another school. 
Shortly afterwards, she tried to sue a neighbour for assaulting Alex 
when he tried to steal a pigeon. The daughter of the owner had 
attempted to stop him, and so Alex hit her. When her father heard 
her crying, he came out and hit Alex. Alex told his mother, who 
complained to the police. Alex continues to misbehave. 


ae aged ten, was another boy who received little consistent 
oe Two or three times a week he would set off for school and 
He return to the house a few minutes later, saying that he felt sick. 
is s ue would put him to bed; but when it was too late to go 
a eT ool, he would get up, dress and start to play. Both he and his 

Other knew that he was not ill, but they played this little game, 


Ossi r å 
Possibly to ease their consciences, but more probably to have some 
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excuse when the boy’s father found out that Arthur had not been 
at school. This was one of the root causes of Arthur’s difficulties— 
the father’s justified distrust of his wife and the constant disputes 
between them over the way in which Arthur should be brought up. 
His mother gave in to his every whim, whereas his father tried to be 
strict. She had lost her first baby more than twenty years ago and was 
at this time unable to have any more. 

The first son had seemed to be quite healthy and normal, but when 
he was three he suddenly fell ill and died. His mother was so dis- 
traught that she consulted a psychiatrist. His treatment revealed that 
in her own childhood her parents had not wanted her, but they 
covered up their rejection by showering her with presents. They had 
given her everything but love. x 

When Arthur was born twelve years after the death of bis 
brother, his mother was fiercely over-protective. She watched every 
movement that he made, and only when he was eight did she let him 
go out of the garden alone. She was terrified that he would be run 
over, and had a recurrent nightmare in which she saw him lying 
` on the road in a pool of blood. Arthur complained, ‘She treats me 

like a baby. She cuddles me. She has to take me to bed. I hate it.’ 

At school the children liked him because he always had sweets to 
give away. He had ability, but made no effort. To try and bribe him 
into working, his mother without her husband’s knowledge kept 
giving him watches. He soon lost or broke them; but whenever his 
ha refused to buy the things he wanted, he threatened to tell his 

ather. 

After the father visited the school, Arthur’s teacher demanded 
better work from the boy. Arthur was then absent, and his mother 
wrote to say that he was ill. In fact, she was allowing him to stay at 
home. She hid him in the bedroom when the school attendance 
oe called and in the garden shed when his father came home for 

unch. 

After several interviews with the psychiatrist the mother agreed 
to let Arthur go to school by himself, but later she again began 
to take him and to meet him when it was time to go home. She 
was helped to see that if Arthur was not allowed more freedom, he 
would turn against her because she was denying him the chance to 
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develop independence. A part-time job was found for her, and she 
gradually began to treat the boy more sensibly. He then demanded 
some new roller skates, his mother refused to buy them, and so he 
threatened to run away. When she persisted in her refusal to buy 
them, he packed his bag and walked out of the house. His mother 
ran after him in tears, but he had gone. He had dodged into the 
house through the back door. 

His father beat him for this; so Arthur threatened to run away 
again. His father therefore beat him again. Arthur bore no grudge, 
but instead seemed to respect his father for his firmness. Gradually 
the situation improved and Arthur went to school regularly, though 
his mother then began to dread the time when he would grow up 
and leave home. Eventually she was admitted to a mental hospital 
and the boy went to a boarding school. o 
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Chapter 11 Prevention and Treatment of 
Unlawful Absence 


THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE AND THE SCHOOL 


In the nineteenth century children who did not conform to regula- 
tions were punished. And when the demands of the Education Act 
of 1870 led to an increase in the number of children brought before 
the <ourts, short detention or truant schools and day industrial 
schools were established. Life in these schools was harsh, and was not 
intended to fit either the offence or the offender, but rather to deter 
him from subsequent misdeeds and serve as a warning to others. 

A local education committee today tries to understand rather than 
coerce children who play truant and parents who allow their children 
to stay at home. It looks to the head-teacher, the school attendance 
officer or the psychologist to find out why a certain child does not 
go to school regularly, and to take the action which is appropriate 
for that particular case. There is no standard treatment or pausas 
ment, and prosecution is a last and unsatisfactory resort. b 

A class-teacher’s reaction to a truant depends upon his previous 
dealings with the child. He may send him to the head-teacher for 
punishment; for most education authorities in England and Wales 
now restrict the use of the cane to the head-teacher or deputy. He 
may try to have him transferred to another school or class, or he may 
arrange extra lessons to make up for lost time. But a teacher who 
gives special help to a child during playtime or after school hours 
soon becomes discouraged if the child continues to play truant; an 
he probably has thirty or forty other children to consider. 

It is not always easy for a parent to know whether his child has 
been to school; some head-teachers therefore give attendance cards 
to children who are known to play truant. This card is signed by the 
teacher every morning and afternoon, and by the parents every 
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evening. A class-teacher may also find it difficult to know whether 
a child is playing truant. Absence notes may be forged, and parents 
may cover up for their child by claiming that he was ill when, in 
fact, he would not go to school. Furthermore, as schools become 
bigger and specialization increases, children moving from classroom 
to classroom and from teacher to teacher for their different lessons 
can run away from school after the morning and afternoon register 
has been called. In such cases it is wise to call a roll for each lesson, 
since the longer a child plays truant without being caught the more 
difficult it is to deal with him. And other children are encouraged to 
ag him out òf school if they think they can get away with it 
easily. 

Some schools try to reduce absence by insisting on a doctor’s note 
after a child has been away for several days. Inquiries to family 
doctors can also be made by the local school medical officer. In the 
case of a frequent offender or one who is obviously a problem child 
the head-teacher or school attendance officer may refer the pupil 
to the local child guidance centre. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


The action taken by the child guidance team will depend on the 
difficulties of the individual truant. To discover these, a thorough 
and systematic investigation is needed in each case. There cannot be 
any standard treatment or simple solution, but there is one essential 
Tequirement—co-operation from the parents or guardians. 

The child guidance team—social worker, psychologist and psy- 
chiatrist—may all work together on the problem, or one member of 
the team may concentrate upon some particular aspect, such as the 
child’s difficulty with reading, and arrange for him to have remedial 
teaching. In a few cases a change of school or class may be arranged. 
Good results are reported from truants in special classes and special 
schools (Roe, 1965). 

All but a small percentage [of truants] respond to [child guidance] 
treatment, and almost all recover entirely’ (Hanvik, 1961, p. 28). 
But there are so many children who need help, and so few child 
guidance clinics that it is unrealistic to look upon the child guidance 
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clinic as any answer under present conditions. A better solution 
lies in the school attendance officer being properly trained and 
used. 


ATTENDANCE COMMITTEES 


Many local education authorities have set up attendance committees. 
Usually such a committee meets once a month in the Town Hall to 
interview parents whose children have poor attendance records. 
The parents receive a formal note from the director of education 
stating the child’s absences and instructing them to explain the reason 
to the attendance committee. Many parents take no notice. These 
parents, as well as some of the parents interviewed, then receive a 


formal statement that if the child’s attendance does not improve, 
couft proceedings will be taken. 


COURT ACTION 


Legal proceedings should not be taken until all else has failed. Their 
effect may be to label the child delinquent, and reduce the fear of 
court appearance. But the court can be a valuable social agency. It is 
not merely empowered, but is instructed by statute, to ‘have regard 
to the welfare of the child’. It can, if necessary, remove the child from 
undesirable surroundings and arrange suitable education and train- 
ing. Background information is often obtained from preliminary 
inquiries; the offender’s teacher will report upon the child, and the 
probation officer, social worker, or care committee visitor will 
often visit both home and school. Reports from a psychiatrist or 
psychologist may also be requested. 

The court can punish patents proved to have infringed the school 
attendance laws. In England and Wales they can levy for a first 
offence a fine of one pound, for a second offence a fine of five 
pounds, and for a third a fine not exceeding ten pounds and/or one 
month in gaol. 

It is unwise to take money from parents whoseincome is inadequate 
for the family’s need, but for some families these fines are so small 
that it is cheaper to keep a child at home than to employ domestic 
help. In Scotland the County Council of Midlothian and its director 
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of education considered that the usual fine of ten shillings for a first 
offence and of four pounds for a fourth offence was too low to be 
an effective deterrent. They therefore asked permission from the 
Secretary of State for Scotland to make persistent truants stay longer 
at school and to increase the fines on parents who do not send their 
children to school regularly. They asserted that it was necessary to 
adopt drastic measures to encourage ‘parents to realize their res- 
ponsibilities regarding school attendance’. A similar proposal had 
also been discussed by the Edinburgh Committee, but it was con- 
sidered impracticable. 

Children who are at a special school cannot leave until they are 
sixteen. It is said that because they learn more slowly than normal 
children, they need longer at school. This argument could be 
applied to children who are frequently absent, and they could, be 
required by the court to stay on at school after the age of fifteen to 
make up the time they have lost. The extra time could be spent 
on studies that were directly and obviously relevant to the sort of 
life the children would be living when they left school. However, it 
is doubtful if they would learn much if they and their parents felt 
this to be yet one more injustice piled on them by unsympathetic 
officials, 

When a child is brought before the court, the magistrates may 
put him on probation for a period of three months to three years, 
require him to spend a number of hours each week at an attendance 
centre (there are no such centres in Scotland or Northern Ireland), 
or fine the parents. If these measures fail and a child appears in court 
for a third time, the magistrates will usually order his removal from 
home by sending him to an approved school or committing him to 
the care of the local authority. There is no clear evidence which 
action is best for different types of case. 

Often it is difficult to know whether it would be better for the 
child to stay in an unsatisfactory home or to be placed in a foster 

‘Ome or institution. Decisions tend to be based on guess-work. Some 
social workers and magistrates argue that a bad home is better than 
a good institution; others follow the suggestion of Rogers (1939, 
P- 166) that ifa child has a good relation with an adult of satisfactory 
standards, it is better for him to stay at home and continue with the 
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probation service, despite repeated offences. Often, however, the 
truant is not on good terms with his parents, and their own sense of 
responsibility is low. 

The success rates of approved schools for boys are dropping for all 
age groups. As usually calculated, the ‘success rate’ indicates the 
percentage who commit no offence within three years of release. 
In 1964 it was reported to be 42 per cent for seniors, 40 per cent for 
intermediates, and 35 per cent for juniors. For girls the figure was 
about 84 per cent (Home Office, 1965b, p. 4). There are no figures to 
show the effectiveness of approved schools with truants; but there 
can be no opportunity for truancy except through running away 
while the child is in the approved school. However, about one boy 
in five and one girl in three do abscond (Rose, 1967). 

Most probation officers believe that approved schools for children 
under fourteen should be abolished, and the Government shares this 
view. They contend that it is wrong to put children into approved 
schools, label them delinquent, keep them for two years, and then 
return them to unsuitable homes. They suggest that it is wiser to 
commit them to the care of the local authority, which can at any 
time make appropriate arrangements for the welfare of children in 
its charge. 

There are no national figures to show how many children are in 
fact committed to the care of local authorities for truancy, and how 
effective children’s homes are when compared with approved 
schools. Judgments on the best way to help a truant or problem child 
are therefore frequently based on guess-work. There are some local 
reports: in Kent during the three years 1960-2, twenty-one boys and 
sixteen girls were placed in the care of the County Council because 
of absence from school (The Times Educational Supplement, 7 June 


1963, p. 1258). The school population in that authority is about a 
quarter of a million. 


were not self-supporting, Thirty-one per cent of the boys had been 
convicted in the courts. Those who had been boarded out had done 
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better than those who had lived in a children’s home, but probably 
the latter were more unstable when taken from their parents (pp. 128- 
30, 134). 

Children who are placed in the charge of the local children’s com- 
mittee for truancy return home when they leave school at fifteen, 
unless there are special reasons why they should go into hostels or 
lodgings. Ferguson’s conclusions are therefore not fully applicable 
to them. Nevertheless, his figures do indicate that committal to the 
local authority is often of limited value, especially if the child remains 
in a children’s home instead of being boarded out. 

Whether the children would have done any better if they had 
temained with their unsatisfactory parents is doubtful. However, 
if the money the authority saved by allowing the child to remain at 
home were spent on helping the family to become more competent, 
the child’s general progress would probably be much more satis- 
factory. 

When a truant or delinquent is placed in the charge of the local 
authority, he is usually sent first to a reception centre for a short time. 
There his difficulties are assessed and treatment is given to fit him 
for boarding out in an ordinary home. 

Children’s officers always hope to find a foster home for these 
children, for it is better for the child and cheaper for his department; 
but often the child’s behaviour makes him unsuitable for living with 
an ordinary family. Because of the shortage of child care officers 
foster parents are usually given little help. They cannot be expected to 
deal with violent behaviour or emotional upsets. Children can only 
be accepted into other people’s homes when they are at least moder- 
ately stable. Those with severe behaviour disorders either go from 
foster home to foster home or remain in institutions for very long 
Periods, and make life difficult both for themselves and for others. 

The tendency now is for children’s homes to be cottages where the 
child lives with a working couple, who may have children of their 
Own and look after seven or eight boys and girls who are in care. 
However, there are still many of the larger types of home, and child- 
ten have often to be passed from one house-mother to another 
because of frequent changes in staff. There can be little security for 
Insecure children in such a situation. 
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The boy or girl who has been placed in an institution for a long 
period will often feel abandoned by his family, even if his parents 
begin by visiting him regularly; for usually their visits soon decrease. 
A child needs at least one ‘parent’ on whom he can rely. He becomes 
confused and distressed ifa number of adults try to take upon them- 
selves the role of father or mother, and then drop out of his life as 
soon as he is transferred to another home. 

This point has been underlined by the Children and Young Persons 
Act of 1963 which gave local authorities the power to carry out 
preventive work. The Act is intended to ensure that advice, guidance 
and assistance is available to help children in their own homes, and 
thus lessen the need for taking them into official care. 


THS SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OFFICER 


This officer’s duties give him an excellent opportunity to detect and 
prevent the neglect of children. There should be more such officers, 
better trained and better used. Each of them should be formally 
attached to a school or a group of schools, and his duties should be 
readjusted to lessen the amount of routine work he must perform and 
to give him more time for basic social work. 

In 1964 there were about 2,000 school attendance officers in 
England and Wales distributed between 129 local education authori- 
ties. To each officer in county boroughs the number of children 
ranged from 2,000 to 6,000. The average was 3,000. In counties 
the proportion was 2,000 to 7,000 with an average of 4,000 (De- 
partment of Education and Science, 19674, vol. 1, pp. 80 and 81). 
Some authorities in Scotland have no school attendance officers: 
a headmaster sends the school janitor if he wishes a visit to be 
paid to a home. Others have one officer for nine or ten schools. 
A few like Glasgow have one for each of their larger secondary 
schools and the primary schools from which these draw their 
pupils. 

The attendance officer’s main du 
children who do not go to school re 
duties which differ from one edu 
most areas he is responsible for s 


ty is to report and deal with 
gularly; but there are additional 
cation authority to another. In 
ceing that the by-laws regard- 
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ing the employment of school children are obeyed, that children 
who need them are offered free school meals, and that help is given 
to children who require care and protection or who are in moral 
danger. 

The emphasis nowadays is increasingly upon welfare. The attend- 
ance officer’s main concern is no longer to catch truants. It is to deal 
with the cause rather than the effect. In some authorities the official 
title is ‘school attendance and welfare officer’, and courses of instruc- 
tion leading to the National Certificate in Educational Welfare have 
been organized to enable the officer to understand better the needs 
and difficulties of children and their parents. 

Most schools in Britain are visited each week by a school attend- 
ance officer. He is given the names of the children who are absent 
without notice, and he calls at their homes. He is, therefore, one of the 
earliest officials to visit a problem family. His first approach is usually 
to remind parents of their responsibilities. If the circumstances 
Justify it, he may call on his colleagues from other branches of 
authority to help the family. But if the parents are merely being 
selfish and if persuasion fails, the officer reports to the chief education 
Officer, and the case proceeds along more formal lines—warning 
letters, requests to appear before an attendance committee, and per- 
haps prosecution. 

Under such a scheme one would imagine that few children could 
play truant for very long without being found out; but some teachers 
forget to send an absence card to the headmaster, some heads omit to 
hand all the cards to the attendance officer, and some parents cannot 
be found at home, despite repeated visits. 

Because of the smaller size of their districts it is much easier for the 
officers in a county borough to keep a close check on absentees than 
itis for those ina county. But in both types of area it would probably 
be helpful if children who were known to be frequently away from 
school were reported to the school attendance officer every week, 
whether ptesent or not, and if a check were kept on the reporting 
system by the attendance officers themselves examining some of the 
Tegisters. An officer can do this more easily, and he can link home and 
school more effectively, if he is formally attached to the staff of a 
School or a group of schools. 
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SCHOOL-BASED SOCIAL WORKERS 


The Department of Education and Science in its Reports on Education 
(no. 17) dated December 1964 described the view of thirty- 
two head-teachers from problem areas that ‘the appointment of 
social workers based on the schools would give the greatest measure 
of additional help. . . . They could be an invaluable link between 
school and home, could take a considerable load off the head-teacher, 
and could unite in one person services now carried out by several 
welfare agencies,’ . 

In a further report (no. 22) ways of improving the work of child 
welfare officers were suggested. One contributor stated that in 
Liverpool one or two officers were to be placed in an area with a 
high rate of absence and given no other duties than to ‘round up 
non-attenders with all possible speed’. After intensive work in one 
secondary school and its associated ptimary schools they were to 
move to another school and repeat the procedure. This, it was hoped, 
would show how much absence can easily be prevented and how 
many cases need expert help from the child care services. 

A suggestion from the Scottish Campaign for Educational Advance 
has something in common with this idea. They suggest that an 
adviser or family case worker be attached to each school to detect 
maladjusted children at an early age. This is already a feature of the 
Inner London Education Authority’s School Care Service. Each 
school or group of London schools has a care committee of volun- 
tary workers formally appointed by the education committee. They 
are recruited, trained and organized by professional social workers 
and they tackle family problems in co-operation with other statutory 
and voluntary organizations. They help and advise the parents and 
the family in all difficulties. The London Education Authority 
citcularizes its teachers to look out for signs of stress in their pupils 
so that their school care committee can be informed. This system 
of a child care committee attached to every school operates only in 
London. 

Glasgow has a scheme whereby case workers are based on 
secondary schools. Eighteen qualified social workers assisted by 
nine welfare assistants are each based on a secondary school to help 
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children and their families who are in difficulty. They give preventive 
and remedial help, and can refer appropriate cases to the various 
specialized agencies. The welfare assistants are former school 
attendance officers who have received a modified course of training 
within the education department. 

The Glasgow plan began in 1945, when three school welfare 

officers, two teachers and a social worker, were appointed to three 
secondary schools. Their appointments lapsed after three years, but 
during that time the attendance figures at the three schools rose from 
about 81 per cent to approximately 87 per cent, while in Glasgow as 
a whole the average rate rose from 85 per cent to 88 per cent. The 
number of times pupils of these schools appeared in court on charges 
of delinquency dropped from 148 to sixty-five in the three years, 
against a general rise in juvenile crime in Glasgow (Mack, 1958). 
In 1950 the scheme was restarted, and in 1957 it became permanently 
established. It now employs twenty-six welfare officers and assistants. 
The system is administered centrally, but each welfare officer is 
tesponsible to the head-teachers of his particular schools for the social 
work he carries out. No recent figures for the effectiveness of this 
larger number are available (Auld, 1967). 
_ The scheme in Oxfordshire has much in common with that operat- 
ing in Glasgow. In 1960 each attendance officer in the county was 
gtven a service area consisting ofa number of non-selective secondary 
schools and their primary schools. At the same time his duties were 
tedefined. His main function is to help all children who are not 
taking full advantage of school. The first sign of this failureis usually 
irregular attendance (Chorlton, 1967). 

In Croydon, too, the education welfare service is being changed. 
Instead of having fifteen education welfare officers each visiting a 
gtoup of schools within his own area, there are to be three classes of 
Officers: special school officers, family case workers, and education 
welfare officers, 

One officer is being allocated to each of the day special schools, 
and each officer is to be concerned only with the pupils of his particu- 
lar school and their parents. Three officers are to act as family case 
workers and will concentrate on problem families throughout the 
town. The remaining officers undertake general educational welfare. 
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At one Manchester secondary school with five hundred pupils on 
roll and a record of bad attendance and delinquency, a full-time 
welfare officer was appointed. Within three months attendance rose 
from 79°3 per cent in February 1966 to 92-1 per cent in May—a rise 
of about 12 per cent. In the corresponding three months of the 
previous year when there was no welfare officer, attendance rose by 
only 2 per cent. In the first week of the period there were sixty-nine 
absentees of whom twenty-three were truants; in the second week 
eighty-nine visits were made to the homes of these children, and 
thirteen truants returned to school. Thereafter the number of truants 
fell to an average of four a week. During these three months not one 
child appeared before the juvenile court, whereas there were fifteen 
for the same period in 1965, and twelve for the previous three months. 
At the same time the average number of children taking school meals 
increased by seventy a day (Report from the President of the 
Education Welfare Officers’ National Association). 

Most local education committees employ social workers who visit 
the homes of pupils, but few authorities place them formally within 
a school. They usually work from the local education office. A wel- 
fare officer who is actually on the staff of a school can work more 
efficiently with the teachers, the children and the parents than one 
who merely visits the school. Such officers have proved their value, 
and it would form a major step towards preventing psychological 
and behaviour disorders if every school had an officer attached to it. 
Smaller schools could share the services of the same officer. In a poor 
area a ratio of about 1,200 pupils to one welfare officer is desirable, 
and in a less poor area a ratio of about 2,500 pupils to one officer. 
Such an increase in the number of school attendance officers would 
in the short term cost money, but it would be money well spent. 
Their preventive work would more than save their salaries and, even 
more Important, it would prevent much unhappiness. If local 
authority services became unified, they could easily be incorporated 
in the new system. 

The Plowden Report has recommended that school welfare officers 
should be trained for wider social work, and that some of their 
present routine duties should be carried out by a new grade of 
welfare assistants. Most of the education welfare officers’ work is 
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with children of school age. Generally the responsibility of local 
authorities for pre-school children falls on the health visitor. There is 
a health visitor attached to every maintained school, and she is the 
only professionally qualified person with a statutory duty to visit 
every home where there are children. But except in infant schools it 
would seem that head-teachers make little use of her services. 

A health visitor often works closely with the local inspectors of the 
voluntary societies for child protection. At present children come to 
the notice of these organizations more because of parental neglect 
or inadequacy than because of physical cruelty, and the inspectors 
are increasingly concerned with family casework. They tend to 
perform many of the duties of the child care officer, especially with 
families in the lowest income groups. In problem areas they give 
an invaluable service. k 

An alternative to the social worker attached to a school is the 
teacher who becomes a part-time social worker. This is already 

cing attempted in Lancashire, where the teacher-social worker 
deals with children referred to him by his colleagues in the school; 
he also does some teaching. He visits the homes of pupils, and he 
serves as a useful link between the school and the parents (Craft, 1967). 
Many teachers, however, feel that a conflict of roles can easily 
develop, and they seem to prefer the social work to be carried out 
by someone who is not involved in teaching. 

A few schools are now appointing counsellors to give personal, 
educational and vocational guidance to individual pupils (Raynor, 
1967). They also discuss with parents the courses which their children 
are following and the various types of work for which they can be 
trained. In addition they are able to advise their teaching colleagues. 
To be fully effective, the school counsellor must obviously be one of 
a team of welfare workers co-operating with the teaching staff. 


INTEGRATED SOCIAL SERVICES 


There is no doubt that closer co-operation between social workers 

would make all of them more effective. If there were in every local 

authority a comprehensive service for children, including the vol- 

Untary services, the children’s department, the school health service, 
G 
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the schools’ psychological service and the child guidance service, 
and if these were all working and co-operating closely and happily 
with each other and with the schools and the attendance officers, 
much more preventive work could be done. But, as every welfare 
worker knows, there are homes which are visited by about half a 
dozen workers from different social agencies, all concerned with dif 
ferent aspects of the same problem. 

One solution suggested by the Kilbrandon Committee in 1964 was 
that all the social services for children in Scotland should be re- 
organized and integrated under a director of education in a new 
social education department. Local branches of this department would 
control all the social services for children within an area, both 
voluntary and statutory. The probation service would cease to deal 
with children, and the powers and duties of the local child care 
authorities would be transferred to the ‘social education’ authority. 
The Kilbrandon Report also recommended that juvenile courts 
should be replaced by juvenile panels. These panels, which would be 
formed from lay persons of suitable experience, would have the 
power to compel children under the age of sixteen to accept the type 
of education and training that they need. The social education depart- 
ment would obtain any information required by the panels and carry 
out their recommendations. If there were disputes over the facts of 
a case, they would be heard in a Sheriff Court in private. 

The Kilbrandon Committee stressed that preventive and remedial 
help should be given to a family without delay and that, whenever 
possible, treatment for a child should be organized in co-operation 
with his parents. The committee suggested that fines and other such 
perfunctory measures are incompatible with this approach. 

The Government published its proposals for Scotland in October 
1966 in the white paper Social Work and the Community. This 
incorporates many of the Kilbrandon Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, but it envisages a department which would have responsibili- 
ties to adults and would not be restricted to children. The idea of a 
social education department concerned only with children is there- 
fore abandoned. Several Scottish local authority services are to be 
co-ordinated to form in each county or city a unified department of 
social work. The white paper proposes that juvenile courts be replaced 
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by panels which would have powers at least as wide as those now 
available to the courts, including removal of a child from his home 
for training. A wider and more varied provision of residential 
treatment centres is envisaged. In each area a new official called a 
‘reporter’ would serve under a director of social work, and he would 
be responsible for seeing that the decisions of the panel were im- 
plemented. The Social Work (Scotland) Bill, based on these pro- 
posals, was published in March 1968. The scheme aims atimproving 
the co-operation between existing social services in Scotland by 
providing ‘a single door on which anyone might knock to ask for 
help with the confidence of getting it’. But this would require far 
more social workers than are available at present. 

Another way of providing an integrated service for child care is 
through a district health welfare and advice centre. A unit of this 
kind is planned for Edinburgh. It will have the usual medical services 
and the help of children’s officers, probation officers and social 
workers from voluntary organizations. The unit will try to co-ordi- 
nate the work of all social and medical workers in the area in an 
attempt to break the pattern of maladjustment which occurs in some 
families, 

The white paper The Child, the Family and the Young Offender, 
which was published in August 1965, proposed the integration of 
the existing social services in England and Wales, in order to improve 
the means of preventing and treating juvenile delinquency. The 
white Paper incorporates many of the suggestions made in the report 
Crime—A Challenge to Us All which was submitted to the Labour 
Party in June 1964, and proposes among other measures that juvenile 
Courts be replaced by family councils. These councils would be made 
MP of social workers and others who are experienced in the care of 
children, They would sit in private, and would seek the co-operation 
aud agreement of the parents in any proposed action. In cases of 
dispute there would be a right of appeal to a specially constituted 
family court. 

The methods of treatment available to them would be much the 
same as those now used by juvenile courts, though fines would be 
abolished, observation centres would replace remand homes, and the 
Probation service would no longer work with the juvenile court. 
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Approved schools would remain outside the general system of 
education. 

A new system of this kind would be much more flexible than the 
present procedure. But unless more social workers are found, it 
could mean the mere rearranging of existing provisions. Possibly 
a two-tier system of council and courts could lead to confusion; and 
it might be thought a mistake to abolish fines—though these are 
incompatible with a plan of co-operation with the parents—to 
reduce the role of the probation service, and to have the same social 
worker help the council decide which form of treatment would be 
appropriate and then carry out the casework in the home. It has also 
been suggested that possibly a single system such as this would be 
just as confusing as the present arrangement, and a greater co-ordina- 
tion of the existing welfare services might be better than a radical 
re-organization. Furthermore, if there is to be a new family service, 
it should be available to all and not just to those concerned with 
delinquents. Many more social workers are needed before this or 
any such scheme is practicable. 

The proposal that offenders under the age of sixteen should no 
longer have to appear before the juvenile courts, but should instead 
be dealt with by ‘family councils’ or, in cases of dispute, by ‘family 
courts’ has been strongly criticized; and it now seems from press 
reports to have been quietly dropped. Probably, however, when the 
Government does legislate, they will make some changes in the 
procedure of the juvenile courts. 

There is little direct and objective evidence on the best ways of 
strengthening and uniting the various services for children, but it is 
clear that such steps are necessary. It is also necessary that school 
should be enjoyable and profitable. This is one of the best ways of 
preventing and treating truancy. There is little to be said for sending 
truants back to their classes and making them stay at school unless 
they are going to benefit from being there. 

Some children, especially those of less than average ability, feel 
that school—especially their last year there—is a waste of time. 
They are bored and apathetic. They do not see what use their lessons 


are to them; and they resent being treated as children. They need an 
effective secondary education. 
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This can be achieved in part, as the Newsom and Brunton Reports 
suggest, by linking life in school more directly with life outside 
school and with the sort of work the child hopes to do, and by 
providing better buildings and better equipment for schools. New 
attitudes and new methods are essential. 


Chapter 12 Summary 


This final chapter is a brief restatement of the main points. i 

In recent years considerable attention has been paid to the topic 
of ‘school phobia’; but the commoner problems of truancy and 
parental withdrawal have been seriously neglected. ‘School phobia 
is diagnosed in only one child in 1,000; but at least five times as many 
children are dealt with as truants, and twelve times as many are kept 
at home by their parents when they should be at school. These are 
not three clear-cut diagnostic categories, but merely rough classifica- 
tions which overlap and shade into cach other, aspects of the larger 
problem of unjustified absence from school. 

If absence were evenly spread, it would equal one half-day every 
week for every child in Britain. But it is not evenly spread either in 
relation to schools or to social background. It is twice as common in 
secondary modern schools as in grammar or technical schools. In 
secondary schools, the lower the stream the higher is the rate of 
absence. In social terms, absence from school is almost twice as high 
among children of unskilled workers as among children of profes- 
sional occupations. 

The hard core of the problem is the pupil who averages about 
a day’s absence, or more, every week. Each year there are about 
5,000 to 6,000 prosecutions against such cases, Many of the parents 
who break the laws of school attendance keep more than one of 
their children from school. In some families the normal reaction 
to a domestic crisis is to keep at least one of the children at home. 
Girls suffer from this twice as much as boys, though truancy is nine 
times more common among boys than among girls. 

Parents’ failure to send a child to school regularly is often an 
indication of general neglect or indifference. Truancy by a child is 
a warning that he may have emotional problems and that he may 
be developing delinquent tendencies. At least half the children 
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who play truant repeatedly are maladjusted, and one truant in two 
commits other offences. Every case of a child who is often away 
from school should therefore be investigated and appropriate action 
should be taken. 

Children with ‘school phobia’ have obvious difficulties. For no 
apparent reason they are afraid to go to school, and their parents are 
unable to coerce them. This seems to be more common in children 
Over nine years of age than under nine, but there is no sex difference. 

The term ‘phobia’ suggests a pathological condition. Psycho- 
analytic writers have suggested that this is separation-anxiety 
neurosis. In their opinion the child is not afraid of school itself, but 
of being separated from his mother. Very few cases, however, fall 
clearly into the psychoanalytic pattern, and the results of the psycho- 
analytic treatment of children with ‘school phobia’ have been 
disappointing. Other writers have preferred to regard ‘school 
phobia’ as a symptom of depression. But their view is not supported 
by studies comparing such children with those suffering from other 
complaints. A more likely explanation, in many instances, is that the 
child is facing unsuspected difficulties in the classroom or in the play- 
ground. These may be of far greater significance in his reluctance to 
leave home than his feelings towards his mother. 

The important issue, however, is not how theorists describe the 
condition, but the specific causes and consequent treatment in any 
individual case. This is not to deny that there are sensitive children 
who refuse to go to school because they are afraid to leave their 
mothers, and that in some instances these fears arise from their own 
mixed attitudes towards their parents. But such cases seem to be 
extreme and atypical. The term ‘school phobia’ is therefore seldom 
useful, and it is often misleading. 

Psychiatric treatment has usually been regarded as advisable for 
children with ‘school phobia’. It is successful in about 80 per cent of 
cases. Such treatment may deal with the whole family situation or 
merely with the symptom. Some psychiatrists and psychologists try 
to calm the child by allowing him to stay away from school for 
a week or two—or in some cases much longer—before encouraging 

m to return. Others insist on his going back to school immediately, 
for a short time the first day, possibly with his mother staying with 
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him, and gradually increasing his stay at school until he is attending 
full time within two or three weeks. For a few cases lengthy treat- 
ment in a psychiatric unit as an out-patient may be required during 
convalescence. Clinical treatment and the method of gradual return 
seem equally effective. The latter means less time away from school, 
and if necessary it can be attempted by teacher-social workers, 
health visitors and welfare officers when suitably trained. It is there- 
fore usually to be preferred as a first measure. 

As with ‘school phobia’ so with truancy, there is no one cause and 
no one treatment. Two children may play truant from the same class 
in the same school at the same time, but their homes, their personali- 
ties and their reasons for playing truant may be very different. Every 
truant is unique. 

Nevertheless, certain circumstances are of special importance. 
Among those which correlate most highly with truancy are excessive 
parental control, especially by corporal punishment, 0-51, dirty 
homes 0:48, uninterested parents 0-54, the child has in the past been 
kept at home without good cause 0:48, his home is ina dock, council 
or industrial area 0-49. The correlation of truancy with unhappiness 
is 0°48, with unsociability 0-43, and with failure to persevere 0°53. 

These correlations are for truancy in general. They would be 
higher if persistent truancy without the parents’ knowledge were 
alone included. And if they had been calculated from data for children 
charged at court with truancy, they would probably have been larger 
still; for court truants are usually from the poorest and most unco- 
operative homes. 

Almost go per cent of truants live in streets where education is 
regarded by many of the families as a burden not a privilege. These 
areas often lie near the decaying centres of large towns, though they 
sometimes consist of a few streets on a council estate. They tend to 
have the worst schools and the least competent teachers. The 
child’s social disadvantage is reinforced by an educational handicap. 
Yet most children living under these conditions do not play truant. 
The crucial influence is not the street in which the child lives, but his 
relation with his parents and the standards he learns from them. 

Three truants out of four are on bad terms with their parents, and 
in two cases out of three the parents take no interest in the school; 
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they either condone their child’s truancy or treat it lightly. At least 
one truant in three comes from a broken home, and three out of 
four from families where adequate discipline is lacking. 

Most truants are unhappy at home or school; 50 per cent are un- 
happy at both. But usually it is some special feature of life at school 
or at home that causes the unhappiness, not home as such or school 
as such. At school fear of punishment, ridicule and constant frustra- 
tion are among the most important. Fifty per cent of truants cannot 
do the work of their class, and the same proportion are unpopular 
with their classmates. But this failure does notin itself lead to truancy: 
there are thousands of children who do badly at school and have no 
friends, and yet do not play truant. Other circumstances are also 
necessary, particularly a poor home. Indeed, the problem of persistent 
truancy—or of any other form of repeated misbehaviour—is largely 
the problem of the bad home. Nevertheless, the influence of an 
effective teacher can reduce absence. 

Most of these findings are what common sense would lead one to 
expect. Perhaps the main exception to this is the emotional make-up 
of the truant. In less than one case in four is he a child of adventurous 
disposition, who plays truant to enjoy bold escapades. Usually he is 
timid, unstable and friendless, especially ifhe plays truant frequently. 
a areas needs help; but instead he is usually treated as a naughty 
C. 

The child who is thought to have ‘school phobia’ is looked upon 
as sick, and receives sympathetic understanding. The child who is 
regarded as a truant is usually looked upon as a social problem, the 
concern of the welfare department of the local authority, and, if 
necessary, the courts. But except in a few clear-cut cases these are 
not two different disorders that can be easily and accurately dis- 
tinguished. The comparisons that have been made between truants 
and ‘phobic’ children have shown a wide overlap between the two 
conditions. And the large differences in the number of cases of 
school phobia’ reported from different areas of the same kind 
suggest that children who will not go to school are more often 
diagnosed as cases of ‘school phobia’ in some clinics than in others. 
Attempts to distinguish the two types of child are usually unhelpful 
and rarely worth making. Every child should be considered as an 
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individual case and given the special help that his circumstances 
demand. 

There is no justification for the wide difference between the 
treatment of children who are said to have ‘school phobia’ and those 
who are regarded as truants—though the reasons for it are often 
understandable. It is generally much easier to feel sorry fora child who 
is obviously frightened and for parents who are worried than it is to 
feel sympathetic towards a furtive child and feckless parents. 

Nearly all the children who are thought to be suffering from 
‘school phobia’ work hard at school, and come from homes that are 
interested in their education. In some cases the child has a physical 
complaint, and it is obvious to the doctor, psychologist or attendance 
officer that little will be gained by a show of authority. It is a respect- 
able family with a child who is ill in some way. In contrast, in half 
the cases where the child is said to be a truant the family is clearly 
not respectable. The home is dirty and the parents are neglectful. 
In one case out of four they are already known to the attendance 
officer because of one of their children’s absence from school. 
Their child seems to be heading for trouble, and they do not seem 
to care. 

Child and family guidance by a clinical team cannot be given to 
all cases of truancy, ‘school phobia’ and ‘withholding’ from-school; 
there are too few psychiatrists, psychologists and social workers. 
The attendance officer should therefore be trained to give or to 
organize the help that is needed; and he should be relieved of many 
of his present routine duties in order that he can undertake more 
general social work. These further measures should also be undertaken: 


1. The class-teacher should regularly and systematically report to the 


head-teacher all cases of unexplained or unjustified absence. 

2. The head-teacher in his turn should promptly report these cases 
to the school attendance and welfare officer, and the officer should 
investigate them thoroughly and without delay. 

3. The welfare officer should inform the head-teacher of the action 
he has taken for the pupils referred to him. The head should 
notify the class-teacher, 


4. In-service training should be given to attendance officers. 
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5. The attendance officer should be based within a particular school, 
or ona group of schools, so that he can know the teachers, the pupils, 
the parents and the problems of the area. 

6. A sufficient number of attendance officers should be appointed to 
allow each of them to visit his school or schools every day. A suitable 
ratio is one officer to about 2,500 pupils, or, in very poor areas, one 
officer to 1,200 pupils. 

7. The officer should help the parents and the child with their prob- 
lems if this is within his competence, or refer them to an appropriate 
service (e.g. the child guidance clinic) if it is not. If the parents are 
uncooperative and other social workers cannot help, the attendance 
officer should report the position to his chief education officer. The 
co-operation of the parents must be secured, even if this can only be 
achieved by their being called before an attendance committee or 
magistrates’ court. But such action should be a last resort. z 

8. All the social workers in an area should be joined formally or 
informally into a unified system. 

9. The school should ensure that the child gains by being at school, 
by making certain that the courses he follows and the teaching 
methods used are appropriate to his ability and are related to his 
needs and interests. The teacher should be helped by the provision 
of adequate school buildings and equipment. 

10. All possible steps must be taken to link the school and the home 
so that they work together for the good of the child. 


Most of these measures could be implemented with very little ex- 
pense, and they could effect an overall saving far in excess of their 
own cost. Itis sound economics as well as good social work to prevent 
children being deprived of the opportunity to grow into well- 
adjusted, competent adults. Children are worth helping. 
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